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Memoirs of Prince Eucene. 
[ Continued from p. 9.) 
(1714.) 

ONTADES went like the wind, 

and returned the same on the 
26th February; new instructions to 
demand, the councj] to assemble, 
change of conditions, discussions, 
and perhaps some few private couriers 
which arrived unknown to me; all 
this was the business of six weeks. 

Villars sent Contades to me, to 
beg that I would believe all that he 
should tell me on the part of the 
King, and we both returned quickly 
to Rastadt. Seeing that there were 
but few articles different from my 
propositions, I signed them on the 
6th of March. 

I could not help laughing at the 
titles the Emperor took; as for ex- 
ample, King of Corsica, Algiers, 
Jaen, and the Canaries; Duke of 
Athens, and of Neopatri; Lord of 
Tripoli, &c. &c.; on the other hand, 
his most serene Prince and Lord, 
Louis XIV; then my titles in abun- 
dance, and then, the general of the 
French army called Villars; and I ad- 
mired the impertinence of our chan- 
ceries. ‘* I shall goto Vienna,” said I 
to him, ‘‘ to have our treaty ratified, 
for I am afraid they will change some 
parts, and I sha}l soon see you again.” 

I was enthusiastically received by 
the court, and by the city, fully tired 
of the war. I had princes plenipo- 
tentiaries named, to give to the whole 
every necessary formality, similar to 
that of his Most Christian Majesty. 
They met at Baden for that purpose ; 
and Villars and myself went there to 
sign, once more, the same contract. | 

We both of us feared, for a mo- 
ment, that the death of Queen Anne, 
which happened just at this time, 
Univexsat Mag, Vor. XVI. 


now was to 


would occasion some alteration; but 
our subaltern ministers were reason- 
able enough not to make any repre- 
sentations to us upon that subject. 


The only thing that troubled me 
art with Villars, never 
more to seé him again. ‘* We shall 
hever fight and sign together again 
perhaps,” said I to him, ‘* but we shall 
always love and esteem each other.” 
This brave man was equally afflicted 
at quitting me, and I set off tor 
Vienna 


(1715.) 

The few years of peace that I passed 
there were more fatiguing to me 
than those of war. There were many 
conferences with the English and 
Dutch ministers respecting the barrier 
treaty in the. Low Countries; and 
many with those of the Emperor, 
Harrach and Zinzendorf, touching 
the re-establishment of the finances. 
They were in an unheard-of state of 
disorder. Ihad payed the army when 
and how I could. A general com- 
mandant ought to be also a Chevalier 
d'Industrie.* Sometimes my bills of 
exchange were protested ; and as they 
pawn diamonds in Lombardy, so I 
sometimes pledged whole provinces. 
At length by degrees, and notwith- 
standing the misunderstanding be- 
tween the different heads of the de- 
partments, I ameliorated a little the 
revenues of the state. 

When [ heard of the death of 
Louis XIV. I confess that it had the 
same effect upon me as seeing a fine 
old oak uptorn by the roots, and 
scattered on the earth by a tempest,— 
he had stood so long! Death, before 
obliterating strong recollections, re- 
calls them all at the first moment. 





* Aman who lives by expedients.— 
Trans, 


M 
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To history are permitted indulgencies 
at its outset. That of the reign of 
this great King will rot need them: 
at present age had clipped the nails 
of the lion. A regency would give 
us time to breathe. But something 
occurred to put us al) in motion again. 

At ihe commencement of May I 
gave an audience to a Turkish am- 
bassador who came to beg that the 
Emperor would not meddle with the 
affairs of the Sublime Porte with 
Venice. 

When I look into myself, I dare 
not decide whether there was not a 
little self-interest in what I said. 
Glory is sometimes a hypocrite, which 
hides itself beneath the cloke of na- 


tional Sonus. We imagine insults, 
we devise injerie insolence, and 
evil intentions, anu the: we cause 


five hundred thousar~ men to perish. 
But, on this occasion, several mi- 
nisters, ani Guido Stahrenberg him- 
se!f, who did not love me, was of my 
opinion, Charles VI. appointed me 


to ihe cominend of a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men, of which 
fifty ‘*ousand were separaicd into 


two corps 

Charles Vi. conferred upon ime the 
general command of the Low Coun- 
tries. I gave the situation of vice- 
governor to an Talian called Prié. I 
think I migh. have made a better 
choice. 

New there were fresh wants of 
money. Kaunitz went through the 
empire to raise it; and the Pope 
granted us a papal letter to levy 
tithes and extraordinary imposts upon 
the clergy of ali the provinces in our 
monarcliy. 

The Turks pet Temeswar in a 
good state of defence, when an in- 
cendiary, who set fire to forty houses 
there, and another at Belgrade, who 
burned thirty vessels Jaden with am- 
munition, made them think that 
Mahomet disapproved of their war, 
This moment of superstition was 
perhaps that of my good fortune, for 
Loiielboltz possessed himself of Mi- 
trovitz, without any resistance. 

The Pacha complained of this act 
of hostility. Loff-lhoitz replied that 


it had been begun on his part by the 
fire which his sats had made upon 
the Imperial troops as they were 
The poor 


descending the Saave. 
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Pacha, who knew nothing of it, per. 
haps, caused all those who had fired 
to be impaled, and I chose to cop. 
sider that as a momentary exacerba. 
tion of anger rather than as a repara. 
tion, 

We are never too well convinced 
which, of two parties, is wrong at the 
commencement of a war. They 
quarrel, they complain, they recri. 
minate, and they go to battle before 
all can be satisfactorily explained, 
The Grand Signior wished, but did 
not dare to arrest the accredited agent 
of the Emperor, but he sent the 
grand Vizier with a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, who, thinkin 
to be very cunning, pretended to 
march into Dalmatia, and fell back 
towards Belorade, with orders not to 
pass the limits of the two empires. 

After having seen a young Arch- 
duke born and die, I set off from 
Vienna, on the Ist of July, upon a 
true or false report that the Turks 
intended to pass the Saave. Langlet 
possessed himself of Ratheza. The 
Sublime Porte sent us a grand mani- 
festo, skilfully enough drawn up to 
have been done by a Christian, and 
which was very rational, and appa. 
rent'y sincere: but it was easy for 
us to prove that they had already 
impaled a Turkish spy, and that an 
Hungarian renegado was collecting 
deserters from all nations to forma 
corps for the service of the Porte. 

On the 27th of July I went to 
Peterwaradin, and the Grand Vizier 
to the old entrenchments of Semlin. 
1 had not much trouble in driving 
him from them ; for, having as great 
a desire to fight as I had, he ap- 
proached half the way. He was 
called Hali, and was so inveterately 
hostile to the Christians, that, after 
Breuner, who was made prisoner, 
had redeemed his head at a hundred 
thousand florins, he still had it cut 
off, as will be read hereafter. The 
favourite of his father-in-law Achmet 
III. a great intriguer in the Seraglio, 
ignorant and presumptuous, he was 
the Villeroy of the Turks. ‘ This 
Grand Vizier of the infidels,” said he, 
speaking of me, ‘*‘ is not what he is 
thought to be. We shall see ; for I 
will march to him.” In fact, he did 
pass the Saave. I had him recon- 
noitred by John Palfy, who had twe 
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horses killed under him, and retired 
in good order, though seventy thou- 
sand spahis endeavoured to surround 
him: but he reached adefile. ‘* Th’s, 
said 1, ‘is, for once, a well-planned 
attack on their part: precisely such a 
one as at Carlowitz, where they 
made peace seventeen years before.” 
On the zd of August I passed the 
Danube. That cloud of spabis, who 
thought they had obtained some ad- 
vantage in the great skirmish of 
which I have spoken, arrived too Jate 
to hinder me. They found me en- 
camped behind the old entrench- 
ments; and, as soon as Hali arrived 
with his janizaries, they wished to 
besiege me there as usual. Ap- 
proaches, batteries, parallels, were all 
planned out and almost finished, in 
some parts, by day-light. ‘They imi- 
tated the Romans, as I have already 
said, without suspecting it, by en- 
trenching themselves the moment 
they arrived. On the 5th of August, 
at eight o'clock in the-morning, they 
saluted me with all their artillery. [ 
had no doubt that this Grand Vizier 
would commit some blunder or other, 
and would be embarrassed with his 
superiority. Not being able to ex- 
tend his line beyond mine, because 
of my flawks being well supported, 
even when marching, he divided his 
men into small bodies of troops which 
did not charge. They were perhaps 
reserves, which his genius suggested, 
(for he wanted neither that nor cou- 
tage,) but which were afterwards 
forgotten. The Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, whom I caused io make the 
first attack on my left, pierced and 
penetrated every where. But my 
right went on badly. The eight 
columns being forced to separate, in 
order to pass through the aperture of 
my entrenchments, and not being 
able to deploy because of the proxi- 
mity of those of the Turks, were 
badly led. Lanken and Wallenstein, 
were killed. It was on this occasion, 
that I again owed the greatest obli- 
=— to Bonneval. Every one was 


illed about him, and he himse!f was 
wounded in the belly by a spear. He 
had only twenty-five men; but he 
gave me time to send Palfy, with two 
thousand horse, on the flank of the 
Janizaries, who were hitherto the 
conquerors in this attack. 


Ve now 
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became so: but it was after five 
hours fighting. [entered the superb 
tent of the Grand Visier Hali; and 
the almoners of the first regiment of 
the environs put up aloud, as a 
thanksgiving to the God of armies, 
prayers, which were repeated, by the 
soldiers to music, at once te: Rn 
and religious. 

I sent from thence Captain Zeil, 
of my own regiment, to the "mperor, 
with an accow: °f the battle, which 
consisted only of five or six lines, _ It 
is easy to be modest, when we are 
“rr 

took care not to pursue the 
Turks, for they were still stronger 
than I. They were cannonaded_ in 
retreating, by the artillery of Peter- 
waradin. The unfortunate Hali went 
to die, the next day, at Car!owitz, of 
two wounds which Hé received in 
trying to rally the runaways, at the 
head of his guards; and‘. was a few 
minutes before he expired, that he 
had the young Breuner massacred, of 
which I have spoken. ‘ At least,” 
said he, ‘Jet not this dog survive me. 
Why can I not do the same to all the 
Christian dogs !” 

On the 25ih of August, I pitched 
my camp before Temeswar, which I 
invested, and I amused myself in 
causing the pretty kiosk and garden 
of the Pacha to be taken, and a 
mosque, which the Turks preferred 
to abandon, rather than profane it, 
said they, by defending it. 

On the Ist of September, the 
trench was opened. I scolded well 
Prince Emanuel of Portugal, who, 
not content with being there, pursued 
asmall groupe of Turks. which he 
happened to see. He had his horse 
killed, and received a violent con- 
tusion in the knee. Happily he was 
not corrected, but exposed himself 
very much in these two campaigns. 
On the oth, the Turks made a paltry 
sortie, and on the ?4th, a reinforce. 
ment, which they wished to throw 
into the place, was well belaboured. 

On the 3ist, we took by assault, 
the palanka, on which depended al- 
most the entire fate of the city; but 
it cost us dear, Llost a great numbet 
of officers distinguished in war, and 
good companions, On the 13th of 
October, Temeswar capitulated. A 
few days more of rain, would perhaps, 
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have made mé raise the siege. What 
fertune! The Turks demanded grace 
for some cowirouzzers. {remember 
that I replied to this article of capi- 
tulation, ‘* that those rascals might 
go where they chose.” This name is 
any thing but indifferent; it signifies 
a rebel: and though it is peculiarly 
applied to those of Hungary, it 
well that the soldier shouid bestow 
it upon all the enemies of the house 
of Austria, as if they were its sub- 
jects; and consequently, regard them 
with that contempt, which is felt 
towards traitors. A mere nothing 
gives, sometimes, a beneficial tone to 
an army. 

Iset off for Vienna: but, on the 
way, I underwent, at Raab, all the 
ennui of the ceremony of the Lonnet 
et de l'estoc bents, with which it 
pleased the Pope to decorate me. 

The venerable old man, Heister, 
whom I had made governor after the 
battle and the siege, where he had 
aiso distinguished himself, (being 
there notwithstanding his great age,) 
came to receive me at the head of his 
garrison. ‘The Bishop of Gindor, 
placed the bonnet on my head. I 
wrote a fine letter, in Latin, to the 
Holy Father, and I continued m 
journey with the Chevalier Rospoli, 
who had brought me all this, and 
whom I had received about me asa 
volunteer. He was killed in a duel, 
a short time afterwards, about a girl. 

(1717). 

No one complained of an enormous 
tax, but very equitably Jéviec, an im- 
position, and a contribution which I 
proposed throughout the whole mo- 
narchy, in furnishing it with a means 
of commerce which no one could 
have thought of. Charles VI. or- 
dered all those who might have in- 
terfered to let me do it; and it suc- 
ceeded well. The celebrated Jew, 
Oppenheim, supplied me, in a very 
short time, with fresh horses and 
stores. ‘That cosi a little dearly: but 
I was pressed for time. 

Individuals flocked from all sides 
to serve under me. There were 
enough to form a squadron of princes 
and volunteers. Among the former, 
a Prince of Hesse, two of Bavaria, a 
Bevern, a Culmbach, one of Wur- 
temberg, two of Ligne, one of Lich- 
tenstein, of Anhalt- Dessau, the Count 
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of Charolai, the Princes of Dombes 
of Marsillac, of Pons, &c. &c, 7 

The Emperor made me a present 
of a magnificent diamond crucifix, 
and strongly assured me, that all m 
victories came, and would come, from 
God : this was getting rid of gratitude 
towards me; and I set off for Futack, 
where I assembled my army towards 
the end of May. 

It was necessary to possess myself 
of Belgrade, which, for three cen. 
turies had been so many times taken 
and retaken. Luckily I did not find 
there the cordelier, John de Capistran, 
who, with the crucifix in his hand, 
and in the hottest part of the fire 
during the whole day, defended the 
place so well: and Hessiele, who 
commanded there, against Mahomet 
II. in 1456. Hunniade died of his 
wounds. The Emperor lost Bel- 

‘rade; Mahomet lost an eye, and 
the cordelier was canonised. 

Unfortunately the Grand Signior 
had but too well replaced the wrong- 
headed Grand Vizier, who had been 
killed. It was the Pacha of Belgrade, 
who supplied the vacancy, called 
Hastchi Ali, who made the most 
judicious arrangements for the pre- 
servation of the place, and caused me 
a great deal of embarrassment. On 
the 10th of June, ] passed the Da- 
nube: my volunteer Princes threw 
themselves into boats to arrive among 
the first, and to charge the spahis 
with some squadrons of Mercy, which 
had already passed below Panczova, 
to protect the disembarkation of some, 
and the bridge constructed for the 
others, with eighty-four boats. On 
the 19th, I went, with a large escort, 
to reconnoitre the place where [ 
wished to pitch my cainp. Twelve 
hundred spahis, rushed upon us with 
unequalled fury, and shouting ddlah! 
Allah! [know not why one of their 
officers broke through a squadron 
which was in front, to find me at the 
head of the second, where I placed 
myself from prudential motives, hav- 
ing many orders to give. He missed 
me, and I was going to obtain satis- 
faction with my pistol, when a dra- 
goon, at my side, knocked him under 
his horse. On the same day we had 
a naval combat, which lasted two 
hours; and our saics having the ad- 
vantage, I remained master of the 
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operations on the Danube. On the 
goth I continued working at the lines 
of contravallation, under a dreadful 
fre from the place. ‘Towards the 
end of June, I advanced my camp so 
near Belgrade, that the bullets were 
constantly flying over my head, A 
storm destroyed all my bridges : and, 
but for the courage of a Hessian 
officer, in a redoubt, | do not know 
how J should have been able to re- 
establish the one upon the Saave. 

Wishing to take the place on the 
side next the water, I caused a fort 
at the mouth of the Donawitz to be 
attacked by Mercy, who fell from his 
horse, in an apoplectic fit. ‘They car- 
ried him away, thinking him dead. 
He was afterwards successfully cured ; 
but, being informed of his accident, 
I went to replace him, and the fort 
was taken. The Prince of Dombes 
narrowly escaped being killed at my 
side, by a bullet, which made my 
horse rear. Marcilly was killed, in 
bravely defending a post which I had 
charged him to entrench. He de- 
manded succour from Rodolph Heis- 
ter, who refused him, and who was 
deservedly kiiled, as a punishment 
for his cowardice, by a cannon ball, 
whichreached bim behind his chevaur 
de frise. Larrived accidently, at first, 
with a large escort: I sent for a large 
detachment: I halted, and completely 
beat the Janizaries, leaving, indeed, 
five hundred men killed upon the 
field, Taxis, Visconti, Suger, &c. 
The Pacha of Romelia, the best 
officer of the Mussulmen, lost his life 
also. 

On the 22d of July, my batteries 
were finished. I bombarded, burned, 
and destroyed the place so much, that 
they would have capitulated, if they 
had not heard that the Grand Vizier 
had arrived at Nissa, on the 30th, 
with two hundred and fifty thousand 
men. 

On the Ist of August, we saw them 
on the heights which overlooked my 
camp, extending in a_ semi-circle, 
from Krotzka, as far as Dedina. The 
Mussulmen formed the most beautiful 
amphitheatre imaginable, very agree- 
able to look at, excellent for a painter, 
but hateful to a general. Enclosed 
between this army, and a fortress 
which had thirty thousand men in 
garrisor., the Danube on the right, 
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and the Saave on the left, my rese- 
lution was formed. I éntended tea 
quit my lines and attack them, not 
withstanding their advantace of 
ground: but the fever, which had 
already raged in my army, did vex 
spare me. Behold me seriously ii, 
and in my bed, instead of being aut 
the head of my troops, whom J wished 
to lead the road to honour. 

I can easily conceive that this 
caused a little uneasiness at the comt, 
in the citv, and even in my army. ft 
required boldness and good fortune te 
extricate oneself trom it. The ge- 
neral who might have succeeded me, 
would, and indeed almost must, bave 
thought that he should be lost if he 
retreated, and be beaten if he did not 
retreat. Every day made our situa- 
tion worse. The numerous artillery 
of the Turks had arrived on the 
heights of which I have spoken. We 
were so bombarded with it, as well 
as with that trom the garrisan, that 
I knew not where to put my tent, 
for, in going in and out, many of 
domestics had been killed. In the 
small skirmishes, which we often 
had, with the spahis, my young vo- 
lunteers did not fail to be among 
thema, discharging their pistols, though 
cannon balls intermingled also. And 
one day, d’Esrade, the governor of 
the Prince of Dombes, had his leg 
shot off by his side, and one of his 
pages was killed. All our princes, 
whom I have enumerated above, dis- 
tinguished themselves, and loved me 
like their father. 

I had caused the country in the 
rear of the Grand Vizier’s army to be 
ravaged: but these people, as well 
as their horses and especially their 
camels, will live almost upon nothing. 
Scarcely an hour passed in which £ 
did not lose a score of men by the 
dysentry, or by ihe cannon from the 
lines, which the infidels advanced 
more and more every night towards 
my entrenchments. I was less the 
besieger than the besieged. My 
attairs towards the city went on better. 
A bomb which fell into a magazine 
of powder completed its destruction, 
and occasionec the loss of three thou- 
sand men. 

At length, I recovered from my 
illness ; and, on the 15th of August, 
notwithstanding the ill advice of per- 
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sons who were not fond of battles, 
the matter was fixed. | calculated 
that listlessness and despair would 
produce success. 

I did not sleep, as Alexander did 
before the battle of Arbela; but the 
Turks did, who were no Alexanders : 
opium and predestination will make 
philosophers of us. I gave brief and 
explicit mstructions touching what- 
ever might happen. I quitted m 
entrenchments one hour after mid- 
night: the darkness first, and then 
a fog, rendered my first undertakings 
mere chance. Some of my battalions, 
on the right wing, fell, uninten- 
tionally, while marching into a part 
of the Turkish entrenchments. A 
terrible confusion among them, who 
never have either advanced posts or 
spies ; and, among us, a st con- 
fusion, which it would be impossible 
to describe: they fired from the left 
to the centre, on both sides, without 
knowing where. The janizaries fled 
from their entrenchments; I had 
time to throw into them fascines and 
gabions, to make a passage for my 
cavalry who pursued them, I know 
not how: the fog dispersed and the 
‘Turks perceived a dreadful breach. 
But for my second line, which I 
ordered to march there immediately, 
to stop this breach, I should have 
been lost. I then wished to march 
in order: impossible' I was better 
served than I expected. La Colonie, 
at the head of his Bavarians, rushed 
forwards and took a battery of eigh- 
teen pieces of cannon, J was obliged 
to do better than I wished. I sus- 
tained the Bavarians ; and the Turks, 
after having fled to the heights, lost 
all the advantages of their ground. 
A large troop of their cavalry wished 
to charge mine, which were too 
much advanced; a whole regiment 
was cut in pieces; but two others, 
who arrived opportunely to their aid, 
decided the victory. It was then that 
I received a cut from a sabre: it was, 
I believe, my thirteenth wound, and 
probably my last. Every thing was 
over at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing: Viard, during the battle, re- 
tained the garrison of Beigrade, which 
eapttulated the same day. I forgot 


that there was no Bonaiilers there: 
I played the generous man: I granted 
the honours of war to the garrison, 
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who, not knowing what they meant, 
did not avail themselves of them, 
Men, women, and children, chariots 
and camels, issued forth all at once, 
pell-mell, by land and by water. 

At Vienna, the devotees cried out 
a miracle! those who envied me 
cried out, good fortune ; Charles VJ, 
was, I believe among the former: 
and Guido Stahrenberg among the 
latter. I was well received, as might 
have been expected. 

I have already, on different occa. 
sions, instituted an examination into 
myself. Here is my opinion re- 
specting this victory, in which I have 
more cause for justification than for 
glory; my partizans have spoken 
too favourably of it, and my enemies 
too severely. They would have had 
much more reason to propose cutting 
off my head on this occasion than oa 
that of Zenta, for there I risked no- 
thing. I was certain of conquering: 
but here, not only 1 might have been 
beaten, but totally ruined and lost if 
a storm, or the enemy’s artillery to 
the left on the shores of the Danube, 
had destroyed my bridges. 1 was, 
indeed, superior in saics, and in work- 
men and artillery-men to protect or 
repair them: I had a corps also at 
Semlin. 

Could I anticipate the tardiness, or 
disinclination of the authorities who 
engaged in this war, where there were 
so many vices of the interior in ad- 
ministration, and so much ignorance 
in the chiefs of the civil and com- 
missariat departments ? Hence it was 
that I was in want of every ~. 
necessary to commence the siege, and 
to take Belgrade before the arrival of 
the Grand Vizier, and which hin- 
dered me, afterwards, from checking 
him on the heights: this, however, 
I should have done (but for my cursed 
fever) before his artillery arrived, 
And then, that unlucky dysentery, 
which put my army into the hospital, 
or rather into the burying-ground, 
for each regiment had one behind its 
camp :—could I anticipate that also? 
These were the two motives which 
induced me to attack, and to risk all 
or nothing, for I was as certainly lost 
oue way as the other. I threw up 
enirenchments against entrench- 
ruents: I knew a little more upon 
that subject than my comrade the 
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Grand Vizier : and I had plenty of 
troops in health to guard them. J 
obliged him for want of provisions, 
(for, as I have already said, I caused 
all the country in his rear to be ra- 
vaged) to decamp, and consequently 
Belgrade tosurrender. Thus, if this 
manuscript should be read, give me 
neither praise, mly dear reader, nor 
blame. After ali, I extricated myseit, 
perhaps, as Charles V1. said, his con- 
fessor, and t= pious souls who trust 
in God, and who wished me at the 
Devil, by the protection of the Virgin 
Mary, for the battle was fought on 
Assumption Day. — 

Evrope was getting embroiled else- 
where, Some charitable soul advised 
the Emperor to send me to negociate 
at London, reckoning that they might 
procure, for another the easy glory 
of terminating the war. 

(17:8.) 

I was not such a fool as to fall into 
this snare, and I set off for Hungary 
at the commencement of June, with 
a fine sword worth eighty thousand 
florins which thé Emperor had pre- 
sented to me. 

By the bye, talking of friends and 
enemies, I must say, with regard to 
my own success, that I was often 
indebted for it to strangers who served 
in my armies. Of Frenchmen, I 
have had Commerci, Vaudemont, 
Stainville, Rabutin, Erbeville, St. 
Amour, Dupigny, Montigny, Cor- 
beiile, Bonneval, Langallerie, Castcl, 
Viard, Aubonne, the two Mercys; 
the Princes of Lorraine, of Croy, 
la Marche, Hautois, Godrecour, La 
Colonie, Batté, Faber, Marsiny, 
Martigny, Langlet, and the Duke of 
Aremberg whom I may reckon as 
strangers being of the Low Countries, 
All of them had many French of- 
ficers in their regiments. There 
were a great number, also, in the 
two regiments of Francis and Leo- 
pold of Lorraine, in mine, in that 
of my nephew Emanuel, and of the 
Princeof Portugal. Hamiiton, Brown, 
and the two Wallises, were Irishmen. 
Of Italians, I had Marcelli, Mon- 
tecuculli, Veterani, Locatelli, Arra- 
goni, Bagni, Orselti, Maffei, Magni, 
Videlli, Negrelli, Rosa Grana, Porica, 
Perselli, Cavriani, Strasoldo, &c. and 
of Spaniards, Vasques Galbes, Cordua, 
Ahumada, and Alcandet. 
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I might also reckon as strangers 
(for they pass as such at Vienna) the 
Hungarians, among whom I had the 
two Palfys, Nadasti, Esterhazy, 
Spleni, Ebergeni, and Baboezai, 
which proves that there were many 
Austrians at the court and few in the 
army: and hence, almost all my 
Gerimans weie from the empire. The 
heads and eldest sons of families never 
serve in this country. It was in vain 
that I endeavoured to introduce the 
fashion. 

The Turks were desirous of makin 
peace, and so was the Emperor. 
could have done very well without it, 
for I confess, that I loved war. All 
the different courts sent negotiators 
to Passarowitz. To obtain better 
conditions, 1 marched to the Grand 
Vizier, who had arrived with his army 
near Nissa. I should have been very 
successful, for he had only eighty 
thousand men; and I was well dis- 
posed to give him battle, when, a 
cursed courier came, and brought me 
the unwelcome tidings that the treaty 
of peace had been signed on the 2 ist 
of ioe. A mong us it was called only 
a truce, which might be prolonged 
as long as they pleased, or, which 
might be broken according to cir- 
cumstances It lasted only twenty- 
five years. It was a cardinal, who 
ought to have been the enemy of 
Mahomet, that saved his empire. 
Thus politics sport with religion. 
Alberoni made Spain declare against 
us. 
If I had not been detained in Hun- 
gary, by the regulating of quarters, 
repairing the fortifications at Bel- 
grade, at Orsowa, &c. &c &e. I 
should have been present to make 
the Emperor respected in my go- 
vernment of the Low Countries. 
Prié hadappeased the first insurrection, 
by calling from Luxembourg the 
regiment of Dragoons, belonging to 
Prince Ferdinand de Ligne. There 
had been a second ; they fired on the 
Place de Bruxelles, and, instead of 
continuing to employ the military, 
Prié was afraid, because he had been 
told, that the people were coming to 
revenge the death of the townsmen. 
He ought to have been recalled; but 
the subtle Italian, suspecting that such 
would be my advice, repaired his error. 

{To be continued. ] 
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Full many a gem o7 purest ray serene, 
Thedark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flow’ris born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Gray. 


Some Account of ALEXANDER 
Witson, Author of the exquisite 
and humorous Ballad of * Watty 
and Meg,” with that Poem sub- 
joined. From “ Cromek's Scottish 
Songs.” 

"ty HE reader is here presented with 

am exquisite picture from low 
life, drawn with all the fidelity and 
exactness of Teniers, or Ostade, and 
enlivened with the humour of Ho- 
garth. The story excites as much 

interest as if it had been written in a 

dramatic form, and really represented. 

The interest heightens as it proceeds, 

and is supported with wonderful 

spirit to the close of the poem. 

It must have been in no small de- 
gree gratifying to the feelings of the 
author, who published it anony- 
mously, that during a rapid sale of 
seven or eight editions, the public 
oniversally ascribed it to the pen of 
Burns. The author of ‘ Will and 
Jean,” or ‘* Scotland’s Scaith,* had 
the candour to acknowledge to the 
Editor that he was indebted to this 
exquisite poem for the foundation of 
that papular performance. 

The following sketch of the life of 
the author of this striking perform- 
ance has been communicated in the 
most obliging manner, by Mr. James 
Brown, manufacturer, at Paisley :— 

Alexander Wilson, anthor of Watty 
and Meg, was born at Paisley, in the 

ear 1766. His father, intending 

im for the medical profession, gave 
him as good an education as his trade 
ot a weaver would allow. He, how- 
ever, entered into a second marriage, 
which put an end to this scheme, un- 
fortunately for young Wilson, who 
at the age of thirteen was put to the 
loom. After an apprenticeship of 
five years, he became his own master ; 
but his eager passion for reading 

try and novels, absorbed most of 

is time, and left him in a state of 

constant penury. In the year 1786 

he gave up his occupation, and tra- 


[Avcusy 


velled the country as a pedlar, Tn 
4790 he settled again in raisley, and 
published a volume of poems and 4 
journal of his excursions, which meet. 
ing with poor success, involved him 
further in pecuniary difficulties. He 
again returned to the loom ; but his 
favourite literary pursuits stilt en. 
grossed his attention, and the societ 
of the young and thoughtless of his 
own age consuméd his time and ex. 
hausted his means of support. 

Soon after the publication of hig 
poems he became the dupe of a 
worthless fellow, who had been vainly 
endeavouring to sell them, and who 
persuaded him to write a satire, with 
a view to relieve himself from his 
embarrassments. The poem being 
on a popular subject, sold rapidly; 
but his friend’s advice led him beyond 
the safe bounds of satire, and he in. 
curred a prosecution, by which he 
suffered severely. The remembrance 
of this misfortune dwelt upon his 
mind, and rendered him dissatisfied 
with his country. 

Another cause of Wilson’s de, 
jection was the rising fame of Burns, 
and the indifference of the public to 
his own productions. He may be 
said to have envied the Ayrshire bard, 
and to this envy may be attributed 
his best production, ‘ Watty and 
Meg,” which he wrote at Edinburgh 
in 1793. He sent it to Nielson, 
ttgge at Paisley, who had suffered 

y the publication of his former 
oo. As it was, by the advice of 
iis friends, published anonymously, 
it was pene ascribed to Burns, 
and went rapidly through seven or 
eight editions, | Wilson, however, 
shared no part of the profits, willing 
‘o compensate for the former losses 
his publisher had sustained. 

Tired of a country in which the 
efforts of his genius had been ren- 
dered abortive by juvenile indiscre- 
tions, and apprehensive that these 
might operate as a bar to his future 
advancement, he yeselved in the year 
1794 or 1795 to embai.. for America, 
which his warm fancy and _ inde-¢ 
pendent spirit had taught him to re- 
gard as the land of liberty. To pro- 
curemouey for his passage he laboured 
with incessant industry, and havin 
accumulated a sufficient sum, he too 
his departure. He settled in the 
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state of Pennsylvania, where he re- He snaps up destroyers wherever they bey 
mained four or five years as a teacher, And seizes the caitiifs that lurk in their 
re * 
r 2 : > 7 DOSOTNS 5 
and was afterwards employed for fo a . 
about the same length of time asa He nae, SPR grub from the corn it 
y PJ 
jand surveyor. He then became sd 


: ; The worms from their beds, where the 
connected with Mr. Samuel Bradford, riot and welter, ’ y 


bookseller and stationer, of Phila- His song and his services freely are ours, 
delphia, in the capacity of editor. He And all that he asks is in summer a 


is now engaged if an extensive work shelter. 

le «é iC Ornit » . : 
entitled, ; American Ornithology * The ploughman is pleased when he gleans 
In pursuit of subjects for this per- in hiptrale, 
formance he has actually traversed a Now searching the furrows, now mount- 
reat part of the United States, and ing to cheer him 
2 been enabled to pursue his fa- The gardener delights in his sweet simple 
yourite diversion of shooting. He strain, 
kills the birds, draws their figures, And leans on his spade to survey and to 
and describes them. hear him ; 


The following poetical description The slow ae one school-hoys forget 
of the Blue Bird presents a very vhi they'll be chid, Wis sidiitites bel 
animated and pleasing picture of While og rarer mee at «on; Ncamaal 

ala sneryv < To : ohy Slee , 
American scenery and seasons, while 1, jontle of sky Nue, and bosom so red, 


the slight tincture of Scottish ex- Phot exch little loiterer seems toadorehim. 
pression which here and there appears 


adds to the naiveté of the diction When all the gay scenes of the summer 


are o’er, 


ON THE BLUE BIRD. And autumn slow enters, so silent and 
When winter’s cold tempests and snows sallow, ; 
are no more, And millions of warblers that charm’d us 
Green meadows and brown-furrow’dlands |. before : 
re-appearing : Have fied in the train of the sun-secking 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the swallow ; 
shore, The blue-bird forsaken, yet true to his 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are home, . 
a-steering, Still lingers and looks for a milder to- 
When first the lone butterfly flits onthe | .--»- morrow, E 
wing, ’Till fore’d by the horrors of winter to 
When red glow the maples, so fresh arid _ Toam, 
so pleasing, le sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 
0 then comes the blue-bird, the herald of While spring’s lovely season, seretit, 
spring, ; dewy, warm, 
And hails with his warblings the charms The green face of earth, and the pure blue 
of the season. of heaven, 
Or love’s native music have influence to 


Then loud piping frogs make the marshes 


charm, 
to ring, 


, sympathy’ our feelings a 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine Or sy — . semen te 

is 2 wes > bad = . 

is the weather, : .. Still dear to each bosom the blue-bird 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning shalt tes 

to spring, y 


RI ae wees -. 
And spicewood and sassafras budding His voice like the thrillings of hope is a 


torether ; treasure, 
re) gen wel, ._ For thro’ bleakest storms, if a calm he 
then to your gardens, ye housewives, ‘eet iaibed 
‘ ee, 
repair, ’ $ 
r 1es toremind us Of sunshine and 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at He wn pleavane 


your leisure, 
The blue-bird will chant from his box WATTY AND MEG; OR, THE WIFE 
such an air, REFORMED. 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a 7 “de 
pleasure Keen the frosty winds war blawin’, 
PS Deep thesnaw bad wreath’d the ploughs, 
He flits through the orchard, he visits Watty, weary’d a’ day sawiu’,* 





each tree, Paunert down to Mungo Blue's. 
The red flowering peach, and the apple’s : — —— wm, 
sweet blossoms, * Sawing Guaber, 
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Dryster Jock was sitting cracky, Laughing, sangs, and lasses’ skirls, 
Wi’ Pate Tamson o’ the Hill, Echo’d now out thro’ the roof, 
«* Come awa’,”’ quo’ Johuny, ** Watty! Done! quo’ Pate, and syne his arls 
** Haith! we’se ha’e anither gill.” Nail’d the Dryster’s wauket loof, 
Watty, glad te see Jock Jabos, }’ the thrang o’ stories telling, 
And sae mony nei’bours roun’, Shaking han’s, and joking queer, 
Kicket frae bis shoon the sna’ ba’s, Swith ! a chap comes on the hallan, 
Syne ayont the fire sat down. ** Mungo! is our Watty here?” 
Owre a boord, wi’ bannocks heapet, Magzy’s weel-kent tongue and hurry, 
Cheese, an’ stoups, an’ glasses stood ; Dartet thro’ him like a knife, 
Some war roarin’, ithers sleepit, Up the door flew—like a fury, 
Ithers quietly chewt their cude. In came Watty’s scaulin’ wife, 
Jock was sellin’ Pate some tallow, ** Nesty, gude-for-naething being‘ 
A’ the rest a racket hel’, “© ye snuffy drucken sow! 
ec 


A’ but Watty, wha, poor fallow, 


Bringin’ wife an’ weans to ruin, 
Sat and smoket by himsel’. 


‘* Drinkin’ here wi’ sic a crew! 


Mungo fill’d him up a toothfu’, ** Devil nor your legs war broken! 
Drank his health and Meg’s in ane ; ** Sic a life nae flesh endures— 

Watty, puffin’ out a mouthfu’, ** Toilin’ like a slave, to sloken 
Piedg’d him wi’ a dreary grane. ** You, ye dyvor, and your “hores! 

** What’s the matter, Watty, wi’ you? * Rise! ye drucken beast 0’ Bethel! 
** Trouth your chafts are fa’ing in! ** Drink’s your night and day’s desire: 


. 


‘ 


Something’s wrang—I'm vexttosec you, “ Rise, this precious hour! or faith I 
** Gudesake! but ye’redesp’ratethin!’’ ** Fling your whisky i’ the fire!” 


* Aye,”’ quo’ Watty, “‘ things are alter’d, Watty heard her tongue unhallow’d, 


** But it’s past redemption now, Pay’d his groat wi’ little din, 
** O! I wish I bad been halter’d Left the house, while Maggy fallow’d, 
** When I marry’d Maggy Howe! Flyting a’ the road behin’. 
* T’ve been poor, and vext, and raggy, Fowk frae every door cam’ lampin’, 
** Try’d wi’ troubles no that sma’ ; Maggy curst them ane and 2’, 
* Them I bore—but marrying Maggy Clappit wi’ her han’s, and stampin’, 
** Laid the cape-stane o’ them a’. Lost her bauchels i’ the sna.’ 
*¢ Night and day she’s ever yelpin’, Hame, at length, she turn’d the gavel, 
** Wi’ the weans she ne’er can gree; Wi’ a face as white’s a clout, 
*¢ Whan she’s tir’d wi’ perfect skelpin’, Ragin’ like a very deyil, 
** Then she flees like fire on me. Kicken stools and chairs about. 
** See ye, Mungo! when she'll clash on ‘‘ Ye’ll sit wi’ your limmers round you! 
** Wi’ hereverlasting clack, ** Hang you, Sir! I’ll be your death! 
** Whiles I’ve had my nieve, in passion, ‘* Little hauds my han’s confound you! 
** Liftet up to break her back ‘” ** But.I cleave you to the teeth.” 
*O! for gudesake, keep frae cuffets !’ Watty, wha midst this oration 
Mungo shook his head and said, Ey'd her whiles, but durstna speak, 
© Weel I ken what sort o’ life it’s ; Sat like patient Resignation 
* Ken ye, Watty, how I did ? Tremb’ling by the ingle cheek, 
* After Bess and I war kippl’d, Sad his wee drap brose he sippet, 
* Soon she grew like ouy bear, Maggy’s tongue gaed like a bell, 
* Brak’ my shins, and, when I tippl’d, Quietly to his bed he slippet, 
* Harl’d out my very hair! . Sighin’ af’n to himsel’. 
© For a wee I quietly knuckl’d, “«* Nane are free frae some vexation, 
* But whan naething wad prevail, “* Ilk ane has his ills to dree ; 
€ Up my claes and cash I buck!’d, *¢ But thro’ a’ the hale creation 
* Bess! for ever fare ye weel. ** Is a mortal vext like me!” 
© Then her din grew less and less ay, A’ night lang he rowt and gauntet, 
* Haith I gart her change her tune: Sleep or rest he cou’dna tak ; 
* Now a better wife than Bessy Maggy, aft wi’ horror hauntet, 
* Never stept in leather shoon. Mum/’lin’ startet at bis back. 
* Try this, Watty.—Whan ye see her Soon as e’er the morning peepet, 
‘ Ragin’ like a roarin’ flood,” ~ Up raise Watty, waefu’ chiel, 


« Swear that moment that yet lea”her, Kiss’d his weanies while they sleepet, 
* That’s the way to keep her gude.’ Wakent Meg, and saught fareweel. 
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« Fareweel, Meg !--And, O! may Heav’n 
« Keep you ay within his care : 

« Watty’s heart ye’ve lang been grievin’, 
« Now he’ll never fash you mair, 


* Happy cou’d I been beside you, 
« Happy baith at morn and e’en: 
A? the ills did e’er betide you, 
« Watty ay turn’d out your frien’. 
« But ye ever like to see me 
“ Vext and sighin’, late and air.—- 
« Fareweel, Meg! I’ve sworn to lea’ thee, 
* So thou’ll never see me mair,”’ 
Meg a’ sabbin’, sae to lose him, 
Sica change had never wist, 
Held his han’ close to her hosom, 
While her heart was like to burst, 
“(0 my Watty, will ye lea’ me, 
“ Prien'less, helpless, to despair ! 
“Q! for this ae time forgi’e me: 
“ Never will I vex you mair.” 
“ Aye, ye’ve aft said that, and broken 
“ 4’ your vows ten times a-week. 
“ No, no, Meg! See !-—there’s a token 
“ Glitt'ring on my bonnet cheek, 


 Owre the seas I march this morning; 
“ Listet, testet, sworn an’ a’, 

 Fore’d by your confounded girning ; 
& td 9 Meg! for I’m awa.” 


Then poor Maggy’s tears and clamour 
Gusht afresh, and louder grew, 

While the weans, wi’ mournfu’ yaumer 
Round their sabbin’ mother flew. 


Thro’ the yirth I’ll waunor wi’ you 
“ Stay, O Watty! stay at hame ; 

“ Here upo’ my knees I’ll gi’e you 
* Ony vow ye like to name. 

* See your poor young lammies pleadin’, 
** Will ye gang an’ break our heart ? 

* No a house to put our head in! 
“ Noa frien’ to take our part.” 


Ika word came like a bullet, 
Watty’s heart begoud to shake ; 

On a kist he laid his wallet, 

. Dightet baith his een and spake. 


* If ance mair I cou’d by writing, 

** Lea’ the sodgers and stay still, 

Wad you swear to drap your flyting ?” 
“Yes, O Watty! yes, I will!” 

Then,” quo’ Watty, ** mind, be honest : 
“ Ay to keep your temper strive ; 

Gin ye break this dreadfu’ promise, 

‘* Never mair expect to thrive. 


a 


‘ 


= 
= 


a 


* Marget Howe! this hour ye solemn 


“* Swear by every thing that’s gude 
Ne’er again your spouse to scaul’ him, 
* While lifewarms your heart and blood: 


= 


a 


That ye’ll ne’er in Mungo’s.seek me,— 
“« Neer put drucken to my name—= 
Never out at e’ening steek me— 

*t Never gloom when I come hame : 
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* That ye’ll ne’er, like Bessy Miller, 
“ Kick my shins, or rug my hair—~ 
** Lastly, J’m to keep the siller, 
** This upo’ your saul ye swear ? 
* Oh !’—quo’ Meg, “ Aweel,” quo’ 
Watty, 
*< Fareweel !—faith I'll try the seas.’ 
** O stan’ still,’” quo’ Meg, and grat ay ; 
** Ony, ony way ye please.” 
Maggy syne, because he prest her, 
Swore to a’ thing owre again: 
Watty lap, and dane’d and kiss’d her ; 
Wow ! but he was won’rous fain. 
Down he threw his staff victorious ; 
Aff gaed bonnet, claes, and shoon 5 
Syne aneath the blankets, glorious ! 
Held anither Hinny-Moon. 





On the Word Nature, as it is ape 
plied to English rural Scenery. 
To the Eeéitor of the Universal Mag. 

Sir, 

LATELY enjoyed a high gratifi- 
cation in visiting Rose-hill Cot- 
tage, the residence of J. Franklin, 
Esq. This little seat, which is three 
mils from Henley on Thames, is 
constructed with particular taste and 
delicacy. The gothic and the rural 
are beautifully blended, with such an 
exuberance of fancy as ‘“ snatches a 
grace beyond the reach of regular 
art.” The doors, the windows, and 
the interior of the apartments, pre- 
sent a simplification of the florid 
gothic. The roof is thatched, and 
the architrave of the colonnade, 
which nearly surrounds the house, is 
composed of twisted bark, carefully 
disposed, but possessed of its natural 
roughness. Attractive as is the ‘* cot. 
tage,” the scenery extended at its 
base is still more captivating. The 
Chiltern-hills, the mazy course of the 
Thames, and the rich vales through 
which that mighty stream wanders, 
unite to charm tlie eye and exalt the 
imagination, Not a rood of ground 
is suffered to pine in neglect. Rich- 
ness and simplicity vie with each 
other to adorn the scene. The spec- 
tator gazes with an untired eye, and 
draws rapture from the quiet which 
preety, “This is Nature!” cries 
he. “Oh! what can art shew to 

place in comparison ?”’ 
This remark drew me into a’train 
of reflections respecting what we un- 
derstand by the word Nature, as it is 
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applied to the charms of rural scenery. 
I endeavoured, in fancy, to restore 
the landscape to the aspect which it 
prpanted before the hand of man 
1ad meddled with its beauties. The 
Jand was then covered with wood to 
the edge of the water; and the banks 
of the stream were over-grown with 
sedge and rushes. If any spot, save 
the bed of the majestic river, were 
free from an impervious mantle of 
lofty wood, it was a tract zo steril] and 
hopeless that short grass drooped over 
the minerial soil, while the coarsest 
birds flew across the repulsive wild, 
without perching there for an instant 
in search of food or solace. I then 
found that a combination of powers 
operated to produce the harmony 
which I admired, and that art hada 
demand on me for a portion of ap- 
plause. 

There is, certainly, no word which 
occurs, in a more undefined sense, to 
ordinary capacity, than the term 
Nature. We look oyer a luxurious 
spread of cultivated scenery; the corn 
would seem to smile in the plenitude 
of its abundance; the trees are nu- 
merous, and we gaze with delight on 
the umbrageous thickness of their 
tops. But when we admire these, 
are we admiring the simple grandeur 
of nature ?—Far from it! The wild- 
ness of Bagshot-heath; the thick- 
ee majesty of American Woods ; 
the awful top of Saowdon, or smooth, 
plane-deckea vale of southern Island 
en which human foot never trod ;— 
these are specimens of Nature in her 
sublivsity of attraction. Would we 
wis to meet her in a softer mood, 
lei us leek the gurgling stream which 
strays through some neglected valley, 
or steals adown an uncultivated hill. 
Let us search the flowery dell of an 
African recess, or look for the tender 
dingle from which the eastern widow 
gathers flowers to ornament the tomb 
of a Jost husband. 

When we contemplate the spread 
of accustomed English scenery, we 
only view Nature under the modifi- 
cations of art. She is divided into 
arid fields, the edges of which are 
planted with trees (chiefly elms) re- 
gularly despoiled every third year of 
each branch within three feet of the 
top. A uniform growth of corn, and 
a formal disposal of hedgerow, are 
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not illustrative of the aspect of na. 
tural scenery. It is, then, the minute 
and individual peetions of Nature, 
when arranged by artificial means, 
that we are accustomed to admire 
when we look over an expanse of 
English landscape. It remains to be 
considered which is more estimable 
io the human eye, Nature (as she 
appears fresh from the hand of the 
forming Power) or Nature when sub. 
ject to the efforts of man’s inge. 
nuity. ‘ 

I profess myself to be one who ig 
disposed to enter into all the enjoy. 
ment which a view of untamed Na. 
ture is calculated to impart. I love 
even the steril heath, when the sun, 
with all the unspeakable magnificence 
of its splendor, sets in the black 
horizon of a furze-clad district. J can 
pause through hours when, from a 
mountain-height, I see the light of 
day break over a long extent of 
gloomy and commanding woodland. 
It may be that I could wander, with. 
out tiring, beside an alpine current, 
or could patiently note the meanders 
of the rivulet which creeps through 
an English moorland. But I own 
that'Il take more pleasure, extract 
more delight, from a scene where art 
has had its influence, where industry 
(a train of comforts. in its company) 
has placed its hand. 

In fact, it would appear that my 
humour is far from peculiar. Nature, 
by her own proper laws, has precluded 
man from enjoying a contemplation 
of herself until he is entitled to the 
privilege by an exertion of art, What 
joy does the North American take 
from the genuine view of Nature 
which lies extended before his eyes? 
or where was the pleasure derived, 
by the aboriginal Briton, from the 
grand display of meandring stream 
and exnberant woodland which s0- 
licited his praise ? 

I triist that I do not speak too 
boldly when I say that natural scenery 
and the mind of man move, in uni- 
form progression, towards beauty and 
perfection. God made the earth to 
be cultivated; he created man to 
enjoy its fruits. How beautifully, 
therefore, (according to my appre- 
bension) has the forming power, 
caused a view of cultivated scenery 
to be more captivating to the fancy, 
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than all the immensity of grandeur 
contained by untrodden wilds ! 

It is only eccentricity (or the ordi- 


nary mind moved by the’ effect of 
contrast, or betrayed into an occa- 
sional mood of fondness by some 
oetical incentive) that gathers lastin 
pleasure from the roar of the untraine 
torrent, or the majesty of the un- 
pruned woodland. Nature has ors 
dered it so kindly that human in- 
dustry is negessary to the full expo- 
sition of her charms; and the same 
industry which leads man to disrobe 
Nature of her exuberancies, pro- 
duces a refinement of mind_ that 
qualifies him for the perception and 
relish of her excellence. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


Hurst, Berks. J.N.B, 





An OnicinaL Letrer from James 
Tuomson the celetrated Scottish 
poet, to Dr. Cranstoux, at An- 
crum ly Berwick, North Britain. 

Dear Dr. 

WOULD chide you for the 

slackness of your correspondence, 
but having blamed you wrongfully 

last time, I shall say nothing till I 

hear from you which I hope will be 

soon. 

There is a little piece of business I 
would communicate to you before I 
come to the more interesting part of 
our correspondence. 

Iam going (hard task) to complain 
and beg your assistance. When I 
came up here I brought very little 
money along with me, expecting 
gome more upon selling gf W idehope, 
which was to have beef sold that day 
my mother was buried. Now ’tis 
wnsold yet, but will be disposed of as 
soon as it can conveniently be done, 
though indeed ’tis perplexed with 
some difficulties. 

I was along time here, living at my 
own charges, and you know how ex- 
pensive that is. This, together with 
the furnishing of myself with clothes, 
linens, one thing and another to fit 
me for any business of this nature 
here, necessarily obliged me to con- 
tract some’ debts. Being a stranger 
here, ‘tis a wonder how I got any 
credit, but I can't expect it will be 
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long sustained unless [ immediately 
clear the debts <lready contracted. 
Even now I believe it is at a crisis 
with me; my friends have no money 
to send me till the land is sold, and 
my creditors will not wait tll then; 
—you know what the consequence 
would be. Now, the assistance I 
would beg of you, and which I know, 
if in your power you won't refuse 
me, is a letter of credit on some mer- 
chant, banker or such like per-on in 
London, for the matter of twelve 
pounds, till I get some money upon 
the selling of the Jand, which I am at 
last certain of.—If you could either 
give me it yourself, or procure it to 
me any way, though you do not owe 
it to my merit, yet you owe it to your 
own good nature, which I know so 
well as to say no more on the sub- 
ject; only allow me to add, that 
when I first fell upon such a project, 
(the only thing I have for it in my 
present circumstances), knowing the 
selfish and inhuman temper of the 
generality of mankind, you were the 
first person that offered to my thoughts 
as one to whom I had the confidence 
to make such an address. 

Now I imagine you, seized with a 
fine romantic kind of melancholy on 
the fading of the year; now I figure 
you wandering philosophical and pefi- 
sive amidst the brown withered 
groves, while the leaves rustle under 
your feet, the sun giving you 2 fare 
well parting gleam, and the birds, 


** Stir the faint notes, and but attempt to 
sing.” 


Then, again, when the heavens wear 
a more gloomy aspect, the winds 
whistle, and waters spout, I see you 
in the well known cleugh, beneath 
the solemn arch of tall, thick, em- 
bowering trees, listening to the amu- 
sing lull of the many steep moss- 
grown cascades; while deep divine 
contemplation, the genius of the 
place, prompts each swelling awful 
thought. Iam sure you would not 
resign your part in that scene at an 
easy rate: none ever enjoyed it to 
the height you do—and you are wor- 
thy of it—there I still walk in spirit, 
and disport in its beloved gloom. 
This country Iam in is not very 
interesting—no variety but that of 
woods, and these we have im abune 
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dance; but where is the living stream, 

the airy mountain, and the hanging 

rock? with twenty other things that 

elegantly please the lover of nature ? 

Nature delights me in every form! I 

am just now painting her in her most 

Jugubrious dress, merely for my own 

amusement, describing - winter as it 

now presents itself. After my first 

proposal of the subject, 

I sing of winter and his gelid reign, 

Nor let a rhyming insect of the spring 

Deem it a barren theme: to me ’tis full 

Of manly charms; to me who court the 
shade, 

Whom the gay seasons suit not, and who 
shun 

The glare of summer, welcome kindred 
gloom, 

Drear awful wintery horrors welcome 
all, &c. 


After this introduction 1] say, which 
insists for a few lines farther, J pro- 
secute the purport of the following 
lines :— 

Nor can I, O departing summer choose, 
Rut consecrate one pitying line to you ; 
Sing your last temper’d days and sunny 

calms, 
That cheer the spirits and revive the soul. 


Then terrible floods and high winds 
that usually happen about this time 
of the year, and have already hap- 
pened here, (I wish you have not 
felt them too dreadfully), these first 
produced the inclosed Saat the last 
are not completed. Mr. Rickleton’s 
poem on winter, which I still have, 
first put the design into my head. In 
it are some masterly strokes that 
awakened me, but being only a pre- 
sent amusement ’tis ten to one but I 
drop it whenever another fancy comes 
across me. 

I believe it had been much more 
proper for me, if for your entertain- 
ment in this letter, I had cited others 
instead of myself, but I must defer 
that till another time. 

If you have not seen it, I have just 
now in my possession an original of 
Sir Alexander Brand’s (the crazed 
knight with the woeful countenance,) 
you might please believe, it would 
make Mess John catch hold of his 
knees, which J take in him to be a 
degree of mirth only inferior to that 
of falling back again with an elastic 
spring. "Tis very elegantly printed 
in the evening post, so perhaps you 
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ree have seen it. The panegyrics of 
a declining bard—one on the prin, 
cess’s birth-day, and the other on his 
Majesty’s, in three cantos.. They are 
written in the true spirit of complir 
cated craziness, 

I was lately in London a night, and 
in the old play-house saw a comedy 
acted, called Love makes a man, or 
The Fop's Fortune, where I beheld 
Miller and Cibber shine to my infinite 
entertainment. In and about Lon. 
don this month of September, near g 
hundred people have died by acci- 
dents eA suicide: There was one 
blacksmith, who, tired of the ham. 
mer, hanged himself, and left written 
behind him this concise epitaph: 

I, Joe Pope, 

Liv’d without hope, 

And died by a rope! 
Or else some epigramatical muse has 
belyed him. 

Mr. Muir has ample fund for poli- 
tics in the present posture of affairs, 
as you will discover by the public 
news. I should be glad to know that 

reat minister's frame just now—kee 

it to am may whisper it 
only in Mess John's ear. Far other- 
wise is his lately mysterious brother 
Mr. Tate employed—started a super- 
annuated fortune—just now upon the 
full scent ; *tis comical enough to see 
him just started from amongst the 
rubbish of his politics and controver- 
sial divinity, polishing up his ancient 
rusty gallantry. 

Remember me to all friends, Mr, 
Rickleton, Mess John, and Br. John. 

Yours, sincerely, 
James THOMSON. 





The Wanvexines and Orintons of 
ALGERNON: @ SEEKER Of WISDON, 
[ Continued from p, 12). 
Lerrer IX. 

Edinburgh, March, 1811. 

N the desarts of Africa there are 
oases which comfort the weary 
and desponding traveller ; and here,f 
have founda friend. He has gladden- 
ed may heart with many a happy and 
delightful hour. I did not communi- 
cate this event to you sooner, for I 
knew not what sight be its duration. 
I thought it might probably termi: 
nate in a common acquaintanee, leays 
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ing no trace behind it. But it has 
happened otherwise: and Horren- 
sus, for so I shall call this friend, 
has sestablished an empire in ‘my 
breast which, I feel, cannot easily be 
shaken. Let me not alarm you; he 
js no rival; he wishes but to share, in 
amicable equality, your dominion ; 
and surely to this your liberality can 
invent no objection. 

The commencement of our con- 
nexion, as is mostly the case, was 
accidental. He was one who was 
willing to acquire from me what 
fittle P had to give in my professional 
capacity. Literature formed the chief 
business of his leisure hours, and this, 
you may easily conceive, was the first 
point of contact between us. When 
we met, we fell, insensibly, into some 
discussion which afforded mutual op- 
portunities for unfolding our senti- 
ments ; and we found in them a con- 
sonance sufficiently powerful and 

leasing to produce an immediate 
amiliarity. ‘This familiarity, fed by 
itsown flame, warmed into reciprocal 
good will, and gradually expanded 
into friendship. We progressively 
multiplied our moments of union, 
till now, every hour which each can 
spare from the duties of the day, is 
devoted to each other. This will ne- 
cessarily strengthen the foundation of 
our connexion, but it will correct it- 
self in other respects; and after we 
have rounded the circle of novelty, 
and each has nothing to communicate 
but what has been before given, the 
ardour of our union will insensibly 
diminish ; the fervid flame of it will 
evaporate; and there will remain a 
solid heat which nothing can extin- 
guish but some sudden shock, which 
may happen, for life is full of such, 
but of which I have at present no an- 
ticipation. This is the natural pro- 
gress of ardent friendship. 

Nature has been more liberal to 
the mind, than to the body, of Hor- 
TENSIus, but it is a distinction of 
which he may be justly proud. His 
deportment is neither graceful nor 
interesting, neither polished nor easy. 
Little accustomed, from his earliest 
life, to mingle with the world, or 
only with that part of the world 
whence little of elegance can be ex- 
tracted, he is of course: deficient in 
what may be termed polished polite- 
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ness; but he has a merit not often 
attendant upon this defect; he is 
himself conscious of it, and the very 
first ‘to satyrise his own gancheries. 
But when you forget his outward im- 
perfections, you will find within, a 
solid mine of principle, integrity, and 
trath. He has conversed with dead 
virtue long enough to feel the loss of 
it in the world, and by transplanting 
the sentiments of what is‘manly he 
has improved the culture of his heart, 
though it is by no means free from 
some natural and some national spots, 
which time however, will, I am per- 
suaded, eradicate. I know him to be 
sincere in his wishes, and earnest in 
his endeavours ; and where these two 
unite it seldom happens that disap- 
pointment ensues. A generous ac- 
tion awakens generous feelings in his 
heart; a proof that the soil is good. 
But this is not sufficient for him ; 
there are few men who are not sensi- 
ble of what is great and generous in 
others, though rae? remain in passive 
inactivity thernad ves. Hortensius 
has that principle within him, which 
would make him scorn himself, if he 
could do a dirty or a mean action. 
This is the first and the firmest bul- 
wark against the influx of vice. The 
man who does not erect the tribunal 
of honour in his own breast, but 
merely adheres to its laws, as they 
aré reflected from the world, is only 
upright while the eyes of the world 
are upon him ; remove that prop and 
he falls at once. The blush of self- 
conviction is honest—it is gracefal ; it 
almost becomes the cheek that wears 
it; but the tinge which is called up, 
not by internal consciousness and re- 
proof, but by shame for detected 
crime, is only the meretricious glow 
of rage, remorse, and disappointment. 
It is the blush of the harlot, who red- 
dens with the hot flush of guilt, not 
the modest suffusion of the virgin, 
whose innocent soul mingles with the 
crimson on her face. 

Hortensius, however, is not with- 
out the blemish which is almost uni- 
versally attributed to his countrymen. 
He is argumentative and disputatious 
even to a fault. He seems to consi- 
der conversation a sort of palestra, 
merely valuable as it furnishes oppor- 
tunities for intellectual contention. 
He defeats‘its primary purpose, by 
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introducing into it warroth, anger, 
irritation, and sometimes worse evils. 
He has all the errors of a polemic. 
The most insignificant remark, the 
most casual enquiry or observation 
he seizes upon with the hope of con- 
verting it mto an argument; and 
unless a person be inclined to relin- 
quish quietly ‘every thing be éays, 
from apparent inability to defend it, 
the inevitable consequence is a disa- 
sreeable and tedious dispute, which 
eaves the mind discomposed and 
ruffed. You know that I am not 
very fond of lying under the imputa- 
tion of inferiority, and that it is no 
difficult matter by pertinaciously con- 
testing every thing I say, to lead me 
into a dispute. ‘This I esteem the 
very capital error of my friend, and 
one which is the source of some 
others that he hardly seems aware of. 
Yet he is a man whom I have been 
led to esteem and prize very highly ; 
his good qualities are numerous ; fis 
principles are steady; and his ideas 
correct. The weaknesses which 
shade his and every human being’s 
character, should be judged with 
lenity, and particularly by myself, for 
had I such a mirror as this to look in- 
to, I have reason to fear I should turn 
away from the contemplation of more 
deformities than I cam yet discover 
in the character of Horrensius !— 
Adieu. 


LeTTrer X:; 
Edinburgh, March, 181}. 


How shall I reply to your petulant, 
half angry, half sullen letter? You 
wish to be angry, and yet you are 
not. J can perceive your secret incli- 
nation in your feeble endeavours to 
conceal it. ‘* Beware,” you say, 
** how you alarm my jealousy. [ 
** have always considered friendship 
** and love, the former existing be- 
** tween two persons of the same, and 
*‘the latter between two persons of 
** different sexes, as nearly alike. 
*€ What would alarm a lover’s heart, 
** will as easily touch a friend’s. [ 
** am not pleased to admit this Hor- 
** TENSIUS into an equal share of do- 
**minion. Iam ambitious: I would 
** reign alone.” 

Yet the conclusion of your epistle 
hardly leaves me any room to doubt 
that you are serious. ‘‘ I cannot pic- 
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“ture to myself,” you continue, 
‘* how two equal passions can 

** the same breast. In my system of 
** feeling I resign entire dominion fg 
** one master, and before another cay 
‘*be admitted that one must. be 
** ejected. I do not know what ar. 
** cles of faith you adopt, but I think 
“this a plain and simple test; nor 
* will you drive me from it by so. 
** phistry.” 

‘rust-me, I would use. no sophis. 
try were it necessary; but here itis 
not. Simple truth will do better; 
and I hope I love truth too well to 
decline her assistance when it will. 
answer every purpose. 

Your letter does not displease me, 
As a mistress draws precious comfort 
from the tears of her lover, so I con- 
fess your present uneasiness has given 
me very exquisite pleasure. 1] read 
in it the assurance of that fervid, of 
that unalterable affection which has 
formed the chief bliss of many years 
of my life. It shews me those rest- 
less, those unsatisfied feelings, which 
are cognate with strong passions, 
whether the passion be love or friend. 
ship, ambition or hatred, if it occupy 
an enthusiastic mind; and though I 
might justly chide you for the suspi- 
cions that afte implied in your com- 
plaints, yet their existence bespeaks 
the temper of the soil, and betrays 
more that should please than offend 
me. 

Yet, I must again ask, are you 
really in earnest ? or have you couch- 
ed some grave ridicule beneath the 
moral admonitions of your letter? I 
am at a loss what to think, and yetI 
feel that, to think rightly, I must exo- 
nerate you from the suspicion of 
truth in your unkind anticipations. 
Yes, my friend, forgive me ; I must 
call them unkind when they can, for 
ad moment, prophecy your removal 
from my heart. What! can years of 
growing friendship, founded upon 
every thing which can render the 
passion permanent, which can give it 
warmth and animation ; can a friend- 
ship that has flourished amid acts of 
kindness, and under the benign influ- 
ence of disinterested and steady feel- 
ing; can such a friendship be dis- 
carded at will; laid down as we 
would throw off our vestments ; be 
forgotten as we would forget the most 
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transient acquaintance, and be only of manliness, more of vigour, than £ 
among the things that were? Can find it to possess. Yet I will not, I 
such take place! Surely no: and cannot chide. He must have more 
your heart did not lend its sanction to stoicism than I can boast of, who 
our pen as you wrote that letter. could censure the venial errors which 
ell me it did not, and make me spring from affection. When, in such 


happy. Adieu. cases, we would sit as judge, nature 
L XI vindicates her claim, and tears from 
BTTER Al. our hands the b.lanee and the rod, 


Edinburgh, March, 1811. She teaches us rather to kiss the 
Still the same unkind suspicions ; hand that is raised in wrath against 
still the same insinuations. How us; to smile beneath the inflicted 
have I deserved this? My friend! chatisement. 
there is a delicacy in friendship asin _ Still I cannot but fee] surprised that 
love; and he who would overstep you should have thought and acted as 
that injores his own cause. Let us you have. When I communicated to 
not look for the virtues of an angel you my sentiments upon the nature 
in the breast-of a man. The leaven of friendship, and upon its existence 
of human infirmity will be found to in modern society, 1 considered my- 
ferment in the purest bosom; he self as writing to one who would re« 
ouly is the best who prevents it from ceive my notions with the same libe- 
working over. Tell me in what I rality as produced them ; who would 
have offended you, for offence there regard them as mere speculations to 
certainly must be. Tell it me, that be received or rejected, as all moral 
I may repair it, for I suppose it is not notions may be, according to indivi- 
irreparable. dualinclination. But, instead of that, 
And be not so oracular. The Del- you tell me that you regard my letter 
hic God himself was not more am- on friendship as a tacit renunciation 
iguous, nor the Credo te /Kacide ofall those feelings which have united 
posse vincere Romanos, more con- us so many years, and which, it now 
vertible than your last letter. You appears, according to your interpreta« 
distract me with surmises, doubts, tion, were, at best, but assumed. 
and fears; you make me feel that ‘It is impossible,” you say, “if E 
something has occurred which should ‘* have declared my real sentiments, 
not have occurred, but you give me ‘‘ that I can be the friend of any man, 
no ray of light to discover what it is. ‘ or believe any man to be my friend z 
Icould almost call this ungenerous. ‘‘ and, consequently, he who might 
Consider, your opinion is not wholly ‘‘ feel towards me all the warmth of 
unregarded by me; and to lose it ‘ the sincerest affection, would and 
without knowing how [ lost it, isa ‘ indeed ought to be, deterred from 
degree of pain which I ought not to ‘‘ expressing it, fearful of bein 
undergo, when the remedy lies in ‘ charged with duplicity. Besides, 
your hands. ‘«* exclude the connexion altogether 
1am convinced there is something ‘‘ out of moderu society, and if so, 
rankling in your bosom, and you do “ you call upon me seriously to tel 
your friend an injury if you conceal it ‘* you what are we ?” 
from him. Disclose your heart to ut let us not, my friend, delude 
me, and Jet me cleanse it from every ourselves. There is a miserable so- 
urking poison. Do this, and shew phistry with which I have seen some 
me that you are superior to that sullen men infected, but from which I know 
irritation which broods in moody youto be entirely free. Our friendship 
silence over its wrongs real or ima- possesses a character not often found 
ginary, in similar connexions ; I believe it to 
Lerres XI. be elevated far, very far, above what 
i. usually exists in such unions. Yet, 
Edinburgh, March, 1811. jt we scrutinise our hearts with the 
I will own to you, with a candour severity of an enemy; if we com- 
that must not offend you; for it be- mand to peace the clamorous voice of 
comes me to use, and you to receive, the passions, and tear away the thick 
that I thought your reason had more veil of self-love, which blinds us ia 
Uxivexsan Maa. Vol. XVI. 
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every attempt to inspect our own 
bosoms ; if we sternly sit as judges 
upon ourselves, we shall then see 
what the result will be. Alas, my 
friend! Jet us away with the delu- 
sion that would cunningly persuade 
us we are more than men! Let us 
away with the proud fallacy that 
would identify us with the noblest 
heights of virtue. and place us upon 
the topmost point of honour and 
greatness! We are scarcely men, 
my friend, in these days; we have 
all the spots of the sun without his 
brightness. Nuriured in the bosom 
of an effeminate society, we have 
grown up with all the puling weak- 
nesses which cling to the dotard and 
the infant. Voluntary labour has in- 
deed done much towards removing 
the excrescences of an infected sys- 
tem; but the mass had been conta- 
minated ‘ere we knew our danger, 
and all we now can do is to conceal 
the tettered corruption from the eye 
of man. What we have done is in- 
deed laudable; but let us not sup- 
pose we have done every thing. In 
the hour of trial we should seek in 
vain for that elevation of mind which 
bids the tear start into our eye as we 
read the pages of antiquity; we 
should seek in vain for that exalted 
heroism, that spotless constancy, that 
willing sacrifice, which dignified, 
which ennobled the soul of man for- 
merly; our boldest thoughts even 
do not reach to such a height: our 
practice would not carry us within 
its limits. 

It were vain to hope that disciptine 
could produce what nature has not 
been prepared for. No culture can 
bid roses spring from the barren 
rock. Let us Giecard the error that 
deludes us with the shadow of excel- 
Jence, when the substance has perish- 
ed; and let us be content with attain- 
ing that point of relative perfection 
which is now al] that we can attain. 
We need not be discouraged because 
we are thus limited in virtue; the 
boundaries are yet too wide for us to 
trace, I fear. Virtue has iis peculiar 
soil and its peculiar'time. Hannibal 
might have sacked Rome a century 
later. 

Letter XIII. 
Edinburgh, April, 1811. 
Your last letter, my dear friend, 


Some Account of the late Henry Fielding. 


[Avetey 
gave me more heartfelt delight thay 
any thing which has occurred to m 
for some time past. A man is always 
well pleased when his labours meet 
the reward he wishes ; but how much 
more must he be pleased when tha 
reward brings with it the heart of a 
half-alienated friend? ‘You are ing 
capacity to do me justice now, and 
you have done it ; you feel the ithpro. 
priety of yonr procedure. I will own, 
that when I sat down to write to you, 
I scarcely believed that I should con. 
vince you, oe I truly hoped it, 
Your passions had mastered your 
judgment; aud though it is easy to 
convince the Jatter, if it be allowed'to 
see with its own unperverted facul- 
ties, it is most difficult to overcome 
the former, when they are ardently 
excited. But let us now shat the 
temple of Janus. 
’ [To be continued. } 





Cursory CIRCUMSTANCES connected 
with the late Henry Frecpine, 


For the Universal Magazine. 
Sir, 


FM menccene lately threw me into 
the company of an aged gentle- 
maa in the country, who formerly 
possessed some little share of intimacy 
with the late Henry Fielding and his 
family. Soentire is the dearth of in- 
formation respecting the minute bios 
graphical circumstances of the great- 
est novel-writer which this — 
ever produced, that I listened with 
mueh interest to the trifles mentioned 
by my new acquaintance. Triflin 
indeed was the information acquired ; 
but those who love the memory of 
the author that has chatmed them 
through many an hour of exquisite 
relaxation, may, perbaps, admit that 
no circumstance connected with him 
can be too trivial for record. 

My friend married the daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Skelton, at whose aca- 
demy Sir John Fielding, and the sons 
of the poet, were educated. He has 
there frequently seen Fielding, and 
declares his conversation, even in the 
latter and declining years of his Ke, 


‘to have been animated and winning 


beyond description. In point of per- 
son, Fielding allows himself (see his 
voyage to Lisbon) to be far from 10 
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teresting. Sickness, as he approached 
the grave, must have made strange 
inroads on his complexion and general 
. Fielding was an invalid when 
first my friend knew him. Much 
may, therefore, be attributed to the 
effect of disease; but my aged in- 
former emphatically assured me that 
he “ was the plainest man he ever 
beheld.” 
Mrs. Fielding (his last wife, and 
the mother of those children whose 
infantile gambols interrupted the au- 
thor so often while writing Tom 
Jones, and from whom he parted 
with such heartfelt regret, when 
quitting England for Lisbon,) was 
raised, or my authority misleads me, 
from a menial capacity to the bed 
ofthe author. She was a woman of 
great personal attraction, and, though 
not much indebted to education, was 
of pleasing manners, and most deco- 
fous conduct. She resided, on her 
return from Lisbon after the death of 
her husband, for several months, at 
Mr. Skelton’s, and a neighbouring 
entleman was so far captivated by 
ef manners and appearance that he 
requested her in marriage ; but, with 
an honourable respect for the recol- 
Jection of her husband, she peremp- 
torily declined this flattering overture. 
Fielding is known to have died in 
circumstances truly poetical, in re- 
gard to pecuniary matters. His last 
work (the Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon) was dedicated to the public, 
under the hope of national gratitude, 
causing a contribution (perhaps I 
should say honorary offering) to be 
made for the benefit of the children 
of him who had proved so great an 
honour to his country. The book- 
sellers had grown rich while the au- 
thor remained poor. But, in regard 
to the connection between Fielding 
and his publishers, an instance of ge- 
Nnerosity occurs, which cannot be too 
oe prex known. The person who 
ad chiefly been in the habit of pur- 
chasing his manuscripts, was so entire- 
ly canvinced of the excellence of the 
bargains which he had made, and so 
honourably anxious to reuder a com- 
seer nee to the family of his literary 
enefactor, that he left, at his death, 
a considerable sum (my informer be- 
lieves fifieen hundred pounds,) to 
Mrs. Fielding ! 


Some Account of the late Henry Fielding. 
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Sir John Fielding, the brother of 
the poet, appears to have inherited 
his. portion of family humour, al- 
though he has left no record, in a lete 
tered form, of his comic propensity. 
The following circumstance my 
friend adduced as an instance. After 
paying a visit to a country gentleman 
of eminent hospitality, Sir John 
mounted his horse, in company with 
several brother-convivialists. The 
knight, though “ a thick drop serene” 
had quenched the lustre of his orbs, 
was a fearless horseman. In fact, his 
steed was trained to obedience, and 
was familiar with the rider's haunts, 
Sir John rode forwards; but when 
he arrived at Hartley-row, under the 
impulse of the gay purpose of the 
hour, he checked his horse, and the 
animal entered the paved yard of an 
inn, Our traveller was in the babit 
of wearing a shade over his sightless 
eyes, which the apprehensiveness and 
surprise of the innkeeper and his wife 
converted intoa mask. It was during 
the time of a general panic through- 
out the country, in consequence of a 
threatened invasion from France. Sir 
John found, by the tremulous accents 
of the people at the inn, that his ap- 
pearance had produced a striking 
effect on their imagination, and he 
accordingly humoured their appre- 
hensions. He, with many significant 
shrugs, and divers protestations of 
extreme haste, informed. his auditors 
that the French were landed in great 
numbers, and were far advanced on 
their march to the metropolis ; that 
himself had been captured by the 
foe, and only released on condition of 
wearing a mask, or bandage, till six 
hours were expired. After commu- 
nicating this intelligence he quitted 
the inn. 

It happened that the innkeeper’s 
wife was one of the most credulous 
among the weak. Terrified beyond 
measure, she hastened and buried all 
the maney she could collect, and 
threw the household plate into the 
well for safety. The whole house 
was commotion, from the stable- yard 
to the topmost garret. The joke 
was, of course, soon detected, and 
the identity of the knight shortly 
ascertained. So high was the indig- 
nation of the silly host, when he dis- 
covered the extent of his duplicity, 
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that he commenced an action against 
the waggish alarmist. ‘The cause was 
tried at Winchester, when the plain- 
tiff was deservedly nonsuited. 

I cannot belp taking this opportu- 
nity to- regret that the public have 
never been gratified with a circum- 
stantial account of the life of so dis- 
tinguished a man as Fielding. I be- 
lieve it is generally apprehended that 
the complexion of his actions would 
not bear a minute scrutiny, and 
therefore it is concluded that the task 
was altogether declined by those able 
to forin a reghlar digest of his life. If 
this indeed be so, it appears to me 
that the surviving friends of Henry 
Fielding have acted most injudicious- 
ly. The world knows that Fielding 
was betrayed, by the liveliness of his 
imagination, into many indiscretions. 
It knows that indulgence became 
habit, and that he degenerated into a 
character conspicnous for dissipation. 
It was prepared, therefore, for a record 
of follies, but was graciously dis- 
posed, from admiration of Fielding’s 
talent, to meet, half way, every apo- 
logy which could be offered for his 
eccentricities. Mankind were pre- 
pared, likewise, to reap a lesson of 
jnstruction from a detail of the shoals 
which shipwrecked the morals of one 
so eminently gifted with genius, and 
so elevated in sentiment, during the 
labours of his recluse hours. 

There is a species of sublimity (as 
we have been taught by Burke,! in 
silence, which magnifies the presum- 
ed deformity of the object concealed 
by taciturnity. Thus the world forms 
a most terrific idea of the errors which 
it is led to believe are too enormous 
io meet the light. Fielding has left 
@ son conspicuous for talent, who 
must be possessed of documents for 
the biography of his father. What a 
noble otfering to the memory of an 
illustrious parent would be an apology 
for the life of Fielding, (if indeed an 
apology be requisite), from the pen 
of this gifted descendant ? 

J have now before me Fielding’s 
Jast performance, his Journal of a 
VYoysge to Lisbon. How tender are 
his expressions regarding the children 
he was aboutto quit—forever! Me- 
thinks it would be but a due return, 
fox his offspring to pgn a vindication 
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of his fame, or, at any rate, to raiseg ne 
literary monument to his memory! he 

I remain, yours, &ec. "4 | 

INE 9G no 

ZEscutnes’ Eryxias, or Enasts. | as 
TRATUS ; concerning RicHEs.— i - 
Translated ty Dr. Toutmin. j . 
[Concluded from p. 392, Voi. XV] | p 
Socrates. e W 

) id is not yet clear in what riches v 
_ consist. In this there is almost a ‘ I 
general consent, that to constitute % i 
any thing riches, they must beuse- | { 
ful; but this must be confessed of | s 
almost every thing. in what do riches é 
then consist ? but among the things 
which are denominated riches, which =f 
are usetul ; for every species of wealth 
is not profitable? If we come back | 


to this point, we shall discover the 
subject of enquiry, namely, To what 
purposes do we apply riches, and why 
is the possession of wealth sought, 
like as medicine is used to remove 
disease? The subject of our enquiry 
may, perhaps, be elucidated thus: 
Since it evidently appears, that riches, 
in whatever they consist, are articles 
to which usefulness is attached, the 
question ariseth, what is the nature 
of that usefulness which belongs to 
riches? Jt remains to be considered, 
to what uses it is proper to employ 
riches ; for, perhaps, all things that 
we can convert to effect what we are 
about may be deemed useful, as all 
living creatures are called animals, 
yet man is specifically different from 
other animals. 

If any person should ask us, what 
was it, on the entire removal of which 
we should stand in no need of the 
healing art, or of any of its remedies, 
we might reply, it would be the case, 
if we were delivered from bodily dis- 
ease, or no disease existed, or it were 
removed instantly on its appearance? 
Physic, certainly, is the art of peculiar 
use for the cure of diseases. And if, 
again, any one should ask us, what is 
it on the removal of which we should 
be in no need of riches, are we pre- 
pared to answer the question? If 
not, let us again reflect. 

Suppose that a man could live with- 
out meat or drink, that he knew not 
hunger or thirst, would he want me 
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ea ney, or any other medium, by which and gold, and other like things, would 
! he might procure those articles ? no longer be considered by us as 
4 Eryx. It appears to me he would riches, since at length we could do 
B. : net, without them. at 
3 Soc. May we not apply thisreason- — Soc. They would not. Nothing, 
" q ing to other things? If we were in therefore, that is not useful, can be 
: no want of what is now necessary to deemed to constitute riches; but the 
a the care of the body, sometimes of mediums, by which we can procure 
| hot, and at other times of cooling ap- what is useful, are to be deemed so. 
J plications, and of various — Eryx. I can never be persuaded, 
: which our bodily necessities call for, Socrates, that silver and gold, and 
eC what is called riches would be use- other such articles, are not riches. 
ta less. So they would, in general, be, Of this, indeed, I am satisfied, that 
ite if no person wanted any of those articles which are useless to us do not 
e- things, for the sake of which men de- form riches: and that among the 
of & sire riches, that they may satisfy the most useful things are productive ° 
ec «Cd appetites and supply the wants of the riches; but I can not allow that 
gs : body, which they feel. But if the those metals, and such mediums, are 
ch i possession of riches is useful for any not useful to us for life, when by . 
th i of these ends, and to administer to them we procure what is necessary. 
k the necessities of the body, were Soc. Let us see; in what other 
1e those necessities entirely done away, light shall we place this subject ? 
at we should have no occasion for Are there not persons who, receiving 
y riches. And perhaps, they would a consideration for teaching music, 
tt notatallexist. grammar, or any other art, by these 
re ff Eryx. 1 am of this opinion. means, procure necessaries for theme 
‘y Soc. It is clear to us, it seems, that selves? 
a the things which are serviceable to Eryx. There are. 
; the accomplishment of our purposes — Soc. Therefore these teachers, by 
4g may be deemed riches. their art, procure the necessaries of 
e Eryx. These few words much dis- life, exchanging it for them; as we 
e turbed-Eryxias, who replied, what is do gold and silver. 
0 the drift of this reasoning? Canwe Eryx. I grant it. 
; & say, that the same thing is at once Soc. Their art, therefore, since 
y both useful and useless to the same they procure by it the conveniences 
t end. and necessaries of life, is useful to 
; Soc. I by no means assert this. their existence. On this ground we 
l But if we wanted an article for a par- say, that money ts useful, because we 
{ ticular undertaking, I should say, that purchase by it what we want for life. 
» & it was useful ; if not, otherwise. Eryx. It is so, 

4 Eryx. If then we ‘could forge a Soc. If those arts are then useful 
brazen statute without fire, we should for this purpose, may not they also 
be in no want of fire for this work; be deemed riches, on the same priu- 
if it were not wanted, it would not ciple, as are gold and silver? It is 

be useful. The reasoning applies to evident, that they who have acquired 
other things. those arts are, in this respect, richer 


Soc. It is granted. than others. We could scarcely ad- 
Eryx, Ail those things then which mit just now the assertion that they 
we.can do without in any undertak- were the richest of men. It must, 
ing, it should seem are of no use to however, be allowed, from what is 
that undertaking. now admitted, that sometimes men 
Soc. None. are richer as they are more learned. 
Eryx. {t, therefore, at any time we Hf a person should ask us, whether a 
ind aurselves able, without silver and horse. were useful to every man ? 
gold, and other like things, (which would you say yes? Or would you 
we do not by themselves use‘fakthe not rather answer, that ‘he must 
wants of the body, as we do meat, know how to ride, then it would be 
drink, clothes, carpets, and houses), serviceable, but not otherwise? 
to relieve our bodily necessities, so = Eryx. | grant it. 
that they shall be no more felt, silver Soc. According to this mode of 
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reasoning, I said, neither is medicine 
useful to every man, but only to him 
who knows how to apply it. 

Eryx. It is so. 

Soc. And thus of every other thing. 
Lryx, Certainly. 

Soc. Gold and silver also, and 
whatever passes as riches, can be use- 
ful to him only, who is acquainted 
with the application of them. 

Eryx. Allowed. 

Soc. Does it not appear to be the 
art of a virtuous and good man, to 
now when and to what purposes 

to employ each of these things? 

Eryx. Yes. 

Soc. To good and virtuous men, 
then,and to them only are these things 
useful, for such oniy judiciously ap- 
ply them. If to these only they 
are useful, with such only they as- 
sume the character of riches. Fur- 
ther, if aman, who can not ride, pos- 
sesses horses, they are useless to him ; 
but if another can teach him horse- 
manship, le at the same time makes 
him richer ; because then he renders 
what was useless before serviceable to 
him; for, bring a man acquainted 
with any art, and you make him 
rich. 

Eryx. It appears so. 

Soc. I could yet swear that Critias 
is not convinced by any of these 
reasonings. 

Critias. By Jupiter I must be mad, 
if I were convinced. But why do 
you not put an end to this discussion, 
persuading us that silver and gold, 
and things of that kind, are not 
riches? Not but I am wonder- 
fully pleased, while I listen to your 
reasonings, 

Soc. I replied to him: You seem 
to me, Critias, to hear me with as 
much pleasure as you would the 
rhapsodists, who sing the poems of 
Homer, while not one thing I ad- 
vance appears to you to betrue. At 
the same time let it be considered in 
what other view we shall speak on 
this subject. Would you say, that 
the materials for building are use- 
ful to those who erect a house ? 

Critias. Yes. 

Soc. Shall we say, that stones, 
tiles, wood, and such articles, which 
are employed in building, are useful 
to them? Of that the tools with 

which they work, and procure the 
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timber, and stone, and so on, are 
useful ? 

Crit. I grant that all these things 
are useful for such purposes. 

Soc. I do not hesitate then to gay, 
that as to other undertakings, not 
only the articles which we emplo 
for every work, but those by whieh 
we could get together the materials, 
and without which they could not be 
completed, are useful. 

Crit. Altogether so. 

Soc. IL add, that the same may be 
asserted, not only of such articles, 
but of the tools and means by which 
they are obtained or formed, and so 
on in an almost infinite gradation, 
one thing is necessary, and wanted to 
effect another, and to finish the whole, 

Crit. Nothing forbids our admit: 
ting each of these reasonings. 

Soc. If a man is in the possession 
of meat and liquors, and clothes, and 
of whatever the body requires, would 
he want gold or silver, or any other 
medium of purchasing what he is 
already provided with ? 

Crit. No. 

Soc. In such a case, does a man, 
in our opinion, watt any of these 
metals to supply his bodily neces- 
sities ? 

Crit. No. 

Soc. If then they are judged to be 
useless for those ends, can they, on 
the other hand, appear to be service- 
able? For it is granted, that the 
same things can not be now useful, 
and now useless, with respect to one 
and the same purpose. 

Crit. This, however, would be the 
case with our conversation; if it 
can never happen that the circum- 
stances which are conducive to it, be- 
come of no service to it. 

Soc, Will you allow that some 
things may be useful for bad, others 
for good, undertakings ? 

rit. I readily grant it. 

Soc. Can a bad action be useful to 
a good purpose ? 

Crit. I think not. 

Soc. May: we cal) those good ac- 
tions which a man does from a prin- 
ciple of virtue ? 

Crit. Yes. 

Soc. Is it possible for a man to 
Jearn those lessons which are verbally 
taught, if by any means he has en 
tirely lost his hearing ? 
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Grit. By Jupiter I think not. 

Soc. Hearing then appears to be an 
gseful means of virtue, if virtue is to 
be communicated to the ear, and we 
learn by hearing. 

Crit. It seems so. 

Soc. If medicine can remove dis- 
ease, may it not be reckoned among 
the things useful to virtue, since hear- 
ing may be assisted by it? — ; 

Crit. Nothing prevents its being 
so considered. 

Soc. 1f then we can purchase me- 
dicine by riches, does not riches ap- 

at in this case useful to virtue ? 

Crit. Yes. 

Soc. And, in like manner, the 
means by which we procure wealth ? 

Crit. Yes, all them. 

Soc. Do you think that a man can, 
by base and wicked means, procure 
money by which he may avai} him- 
selt of the medical art, recover the 
hearing which he had lost, and em- 
ploy it for the purpose of virtue, or 
any like end ? 

Crit. I judge so. 

Soc. Can wickedness then be use- 
ful to virtue ? 

Crit. No, by no means. 

Soc. There is, therefore, no neces- 
sity to consider by what means we 
obtain what is useful for a particular 
purpose, if it be adapted to the end, 
Awicked action appears fo be some- 
times useful for a good object. The 
matter may be placed in a clearer 
light. If those things are useful for 
specific ends, without the prior exist- 
ence of which those ends could not 
be effected, how would you describe 
them? Can ignorance conduce to 
knowledge, or sickness to health, or 
vice to virtue ? 

Crit. 1 should say, No. 

Soc. Yet it must be confessed that 
knowledge could not be without pre- 
supposing ignorance, nor convales- 
cence where there had not been sick- 
hess, Nor a virtuous reformation with- 
out vice. 

Crit. I think so. 

Soc. Does it not, then, appear that 
those things, without which other 
things can not take place, are neces- 
sarily useful for thatend. For igno- 
tance, it should seem, is preparatory 
to knowledge, disease to health, and 
vice to virtue. 

Critias could scarcely be brought 
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to give credit to these reasonings, that 
all those things were useful. But 
perceiving that it was difficult to con- 
vince him, as it is according to the 
proverb, to boil a tile soft, I said, we 
will drop this strain of arguing, as we 
cannot agree whether the same things 
and riches are useful or not ; what shall 
we pronounce of another case? Shalt 
we judge that man in the better state, 
and more happy, who is in the great- 
est want of what is necessary to food 
and raiment, or he who has the least 
and fewest wants? This is a point 
which may, perhaps, be easily deter+ 
mined. If any man reflects with 
himself, he will perceive which is the 
best habit of the body, that of health 
or of sickness. 

Crit. This dees not require much 
consideration. 

Soc. Probably, I replied, it is easy 
for every man to determine which is 
the better state of the body, whether 
that of health or sickness, But what 
then? When are we in want of more 
and a greater variety of comforts and 
accommodations, in sickness or in 
health ? 

Crit. When we are sick. 

Soc. When we are in the most 
afflicting circumstances, then we are 
in the greatest want of, and most im- 
patienth desire a number of things 
that yield bodily gratifications. 

Crit. Itis so. 

Soc. According to this manner of 
reasoning, as a single individual ap- 
pears to himself to be if the best situ- 
ation, when be is least in want of 
things of that nature. So, if you 
may suppose two men, one of whom 
is im great want of, and eagerly de- 
sires, such things, the other is con- 
tented with afew gratifications. The 
former is the case with the gamester, 
the wine-bibber, and the glutton. 
For all these inclinations-are only in- 
ordinate desires. 

Crit. Truly so. 

Soc. All our eager desires are not 
wants. They, therefore, who feel 
most such wants are in a more miser- 
able state than those who are least 
affected by them. 

Crit. Yes; and I think that such 
men are in a wretched condition; 
and the more they are of that temper 
so much the more miserable are 


they, 
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Soc. It appears, therefore, to us, 
that things can not be useful for a par- 
ticular object, unless we feel the want 
of them for that end. 

Crit. I grant it. 

Soc. It is necessary, then, that we 
be sensible of our want of those 
things which are required for the care 
of the body, if we would obtain what 
is useful to this purpose. 

rit. Yes. 

Soc. On this ground, whoever has 
the greatest share of things useful to 
this end, he must be most in want 
of them ; for we can not but be desir- 
ous of whatever is most useful. 

Crit. This is evident, in my opi- 
nion. 

Soc. Agreeably to these principles, 
it of course follows, that they who 
have great riches stand in need of 
many things necessary to the care of 
the body. The things useful to this 
purpose are riches. ‘Thus it is an 
unavoidable. conclusion, that the 
richest persons are in the most miser- 
able state, because they are most in 
want of things of this nature. 





The Varue of Gorn and Sirver. 
Sir, 


S the nominal value of gold and 
a silver very much influences the 
price of every other commodity, I am 
surprised that few or no periodical 
publications record their rise and 
fall. 

I have sent you the present prices, 
with their difference from those fixed 
at the Mint: should you think proper 
to insert these, I will, from time to 
time, acquaint you with any varia- 
tions that may take place hereatter. 


per oz. 

« & d. 
Market price of standard gold 4 13 6 
Mint ditto 3 17 103 





Higher than the Mint price 0 15 7} 
Market price of sterling silver 0 6G 4 
Mint ditto 05 3 

Higher than the Mint price 0 I 2 


Pure virgin gold >» 29 
Pure virgin silver 0 619 


The above prices are what the gold 
and silver smiths of London pay to the 
rehucrs. 
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N.B. The last. rise in the price of 
gold was two shillings per ounce, and 
took place April 22, 4811. 

The last rise in the price of ‘silver 
was one penny per ounce, and too 
place August 2, ISI}. ; 


London, Aug. 12, 1811. B.S, 
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A Guipe fo the Oratory, or An 
Hisroxtcat Account of theNsw 
Sect of the Hen.eyvarians. Con 
taining, 1. The Birth, Education, 
and Qualtfications of the Founder, 
Joun Hentey, M.A. Poet, Preach 
er, and Orator. Il, Of his acquir- 
ing the title of Restorer of the An- 
cient Elocution, and his founding 
the Oratory. Ill. The Confession 
of Faith signed by himself, and o 
his new Common Prayer Book, 
LV. A full Answer to his Antago- 
nists. 

He shuns th’ inclemencies of morning air, 

Leaving to tatter’d crape the drudgery of 

prayer : 

And while the priesthood after trifles pad- 

dle, 

Resolves to win the horse, or lose the sad- 

dle. ; 


London, printed by W. Ostorn, with- 
in Aldgate. Price Od. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ORATORY, 
INTRODL CTION, 
TA SHANKS to our pious planets, a 
new sect hath arisen in these 

our days! And to the Arians and 
Athanasians of Alexandria, we may 
now join the Henleyarians of New- 
port Market. 

As if religion was intended, 

For nothing else, but to be mended: 

Or tho’ divinity had catched 

The itch on purpose to be scratched. 

Thus sings the inimitable Hudibras. 
Now there being a natural curiosity 
in most people, to enquire after the 
founder of every religious sect, even 
from pendant Mahomet,* to James 





* Mahomet's tomb is said to be sus 
pended in the air by a load-stone. 
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Naylor of ass-riding memory. * But 
since our oratory can neither be charg- 
ed with the gross imposture of the 
former, nor the ridiculous enthusiasm 
of the Jatter, we will impartially de- 
duce his genealogy, &c. and to the 
veracity of which he will at any time 
subscribe. 
Cuar. I. 
The Birth, Education, and Qualifica- 
tions of the Founder. 

Joun Hen ey, poet, preacher, and 
orator, is the son of the present vicar 
of Melton Mowbray, in Leicester- 
shire, descended from a Devonshire 
family of that name. He was born 
in the town aforesaid, on the 3d day 
of Aagust, 1092; and after eight years 
education in the free-school esta- 
blished therein, he was removed to 
the school of Oakham, in Rutland 
shire, in prospect of an advantage an- 
nexed to it in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and his stay there was some- 
thing more than a year. At the age 
of seventeen he was admitted of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; and in 
the year 1713, commenced batchelor 
ofarts. In i715, at the age of twen- 
ty-three, he was elected master of the 
free-school, in his native town above- 
mentioned, and the year after com- 
menced master of arts. He was or- 
dained a deacon by Dr. Wake, (now 
Archbishop of Canterbury),and priest 
by Dr. Gibson, then bishop of Lin- 
coln, upon which his father took him 
into the cure of his parish of Melton 
Mowbray, as his assistant. 

The first appearance he made in 
the world as a writer, was in the year 
1714, by the publication of a poem, 
intitled Esther, Queen of Persia. This 
cae! is founded upon the scripture 
listory of that princess; which, he 
tells the reader, he was tempted to 
design, ‘by the agreeableness and im- 
portance of the story: adding, ‘that 
the whole compass of the bible does 
not afford a more beautiful subject for 
a poetical improvement, than the 
facts related in this part of it. ‘The 
grandeur of the Persian court, raised 





*That impudent original of Qua- 
kei'tean stifled himself Hosanna, and 
tode through Bristol upon an ass, for 
which blasphemies he was burnt thio’ 
he tongue, 


Ussvuxsat Mac. Vor. XVI. 
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at this juncture to its utmost height ; 
the splendour of Xerxes’s triumphal’ 
feast ; the characters of Vashti, ‘Est- 
her, Mordecai and .Haman, with the 
several adventures .of each, are as 
good a field for an enlargement of 
this nature, as any that can be met 
with. 

This poem was well received, and 
his critical preface very much com- 
metided. The patronage he put it 
under was by a dedication to Thomas 
Bennet, of Weiby, in Leicestershire, 
Esq. He gratefully acknowledges 
that to this gen'leman’s family it was 
he owed his capacity of making him 
the offer, and hopcs+he is not liable 
to the imputation of acrime, when 
he is convinced it would be a breach 
of his duty to inscribe it to any other 
name. 

The town would have it, that this 
poem was wrote in compliment ‘to 
Queen Anne, and that the author 
had drawn, in a lively manner, a 
reigning duchiess at court, in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

A rebel pride it was deform’d the dame, 

And left a blemish on her virgin fame. 

Deep in hér heart the pdis’nous rancour 
spread, 

And on each infant seed of virtue fed. 

In wild ambition all her passions -meet, 

And every thing is good if it be great. 

Whether this character be imagi- 
nary or real it matters not much; 
but certain it is, that the remaining 
lines are an admirable description at 
the female sex : 

With double force a woman ever moves, 

She hates with fury, and with rapture 
loves. 

They’re all excessive, where they once 
engage, 

Their favopr’s dotage, and ‘their anges 
rage. 

The make's so tendér, and ‘the spring’s.so 
fine. 

So delicately 'turn’d the whole machine; 

Wrought to the height, no mean :the 
movements know, 

If just they prove, they will harmonious 


0; 

But all is discord at each idle jar, 

A breath’s a hurricane, a.frown a “war, 

Vashti was all her sex, and something 
more, 

Her passions ru¥i with a tyrannic power. 

She thought the emp@re of the world 
alone, 

Dvue to her beauty, and by.right her omp, 
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The characters throughout. this 
poem are drawn with a masterly hand, 
and though we have two others upon 
the same plan, Mr. Henley’s is infi- 
nitely the best performance. His 
next poetical attempt shews a good 
vein for humour, and was. indeed 
wrote upon 4 Very merry occasion, 
It is a copy of verses upon a lady, who 
could not help laughing at nothing, 
and another lady taking the laug 
from her, written in the year 1719. 


: Erycina ridens 
Quam jocus circumvoiat, & cupid. Hor. 


In every fair some reigning talents shine, 

This kills, and that can laugh, without 
design : 

Celia to charm requires no art, or toil ; 

And Chloe from no thought creates a 
smile; 

Both happy! for im all that’s apt to 
please, 

*Tis the first beauty to be done with ease. 

Let the grave world converse, and laugh 
by rule, 

And, with an air of wisdom, play the 
fool ; 

Wait for a growing jest, and in the mean, 

To keep a form, be martyrs to the spleen : 

Chloe for pleasure has a readier ply, 

And doe, without the reason, seize the 
joy. 

A suhject may be absent or too slow, 

And thinking palls the mind, and clouds 
the brow ; 

But Chloe puts her fancy to no pain, 

Her face is witty, and relieves the brain. 


Then, as she forms the jest with small 
expence, 

The mirth is cleaner, join’d with inno- 
cence: 

No guilty flaw, no malice taints the 
scene, 

But all is gaily joyous and serene ; 

For how can they mean ill, who nothing 
mean! 

While in the busy round of female chat, 

Dear tea, and dearer scandal circulate ; 

While at each sip a friend or foe supplies, 

At ragdom strokes, a careless sacrifice ; 

Soft Chloe creams into a sudden smile, 

Which bodes no danger, for she knows no 
guile. 

The wise on this, (for what escapes the 
wise ?) 

May raise a set of grave discoveries ; 

May say fair Chloe is a mere machine, 

Void of a conscious principle within. 

Too true it is, that some profanely bold, 

The same of all the charming sex will 
hold ; 
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And, so far, most philosophers allow 
’Tis equal whetheg it be true or no ; 

But this, howe’ér, maliciously design'd, 
Does not affect the state of Chloc’s mind; 
Her roving thoughts may be entirely bent 
On some new mode, or female orngment, 
A hoop, a lover, a monkey, or a fan, 

A what-d’ye-call’t may in her fancy 


reign : 

So, while the thinking part is full em- 
ploy’d 

On these, apd many sefious points bev 
side, 

The other are of so refin’d a make, 

That they the easiest turn are apt to take; 

And this is an advantage to the fair, 

That if with souls they quite unfurnith’é 
are 


The shell is wrought so nicely in the 
whole, 
It’s frame may well supply an absent 


soul ; 
While man is fashion’d of a duller clay, 
That wants a spirit to preserve in play. 


Here I must launch into a wider sea: 

But ‘can’t dear Ghloe, quit my theime 
and thee: 

As you lead up, Myra pursues the datice, 

And shews a copy of your countenance ; 

Returns the borrow’d motion of your face, 

Kind ds a friend, and faithful as your 
glass: 

By what mysterious spring, what sudden 
spell, 

Both strike at once, confounds my muse 
to tell ; 

It must be owing to pure friendship all, 

So perfect, that ’tis grown mechanical ; 

That when the one assumes a diff’rent 
air, 

Each moves alike a lovely loving pair: 


So when two strings are tun’d in unison, - 


The stroke is double, but the music one: 

So when the bagpipe breathes its heaving 
note, 

Sawney’s inchanted, and. must caper to’t: 

And so, two harmless bottles of March 
beer, 

In consort smile, unknowing why they 
fleer. 


But oh! may this obliging freedom prove 
A happy omen to the cause of love! 
Venus is often fond to laugh aloud, 
And wanton Cupid is a simp’ring God. 
Look ever thus, ye fair, be this inelin’d, 
To turn your faces to your lover's mind: 
And since you lavish your kind airs away 
In mirth unask’d, and inoffensive play, 
May we the same good-nature always 
taste, 
And never find your aspect overcast$ 
No scornful look, no cold forbidding 
frown, 


But ali like Venus, and her dimpling son. 
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Only be tender, lest your guiltless stays 

Be punished for the freedom of your face ; 

Lest rashly you the suff’ring work im- 
air. 

Or, a auinn on the proverb, swell too 


far: 
Then you may fret, and look demure in 


vain, 
And use all arts to call a shape again : 
Chloe, be wise; you'll own it in the end, 
The honest warning of a faithful friend : 
Within these prudent bounds you'll be 
secure, 
May laugh, while lace will hold, or stays 
endure ; 
aaioy your pleasure at the cheapest rate, 
Indulge at large, and never ask for what ; 
For we are often pain’d, we know not 
why, 
And so m fairly snatch a causeless joy, 
Thus all may share with you the merry 


fit, 
And ne’er be at a loss for want of wit. 
But I restrain my eager pr@sing muse, 
Who with new fire, a dying theme pur- 
sues ; 
Tho’ to write on without a theme would 


he 
The fittest, Chloe, to thy laugh and thee. 


With these two pieces* we shall 
conclude the account of him as a 

et, pursuant to the method we have 
aid down, and next proceed to con- 
sider him as a scentign. But shall 
close this first chapter with a just_re- 
mark, that whoever has had the plea- 
sure of hearing our poet laugh will at 
once allow that no man living can 
better display the muscles of risibility, 
nor shew more tokens of being elated 
than himself, and consequently, was 
in his center of mirth when he wrote 
upon that subject. Nay, we are as- 
sured, in pursuit of the metaphor, 
that the motto of his present under- 
taking is, Let him laugh that wins, 


Cuap. If. 


His coming to Town, commencing 
Preacher, obtaining a Living, and 
resigning the same. 


Being chosen master of the free- 
school in his native town, as we have 
already observed, he filled that em- 
ploy with a becoming character, and 





* Esther, Qneen of Persia, an His- 
torical Poem, in four books, is printed 
for H. Curl, in the Strand. Price 
ls. 6d. 
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having, by his diligence and good hus- 
bandry, in a few years, saved ah 
agreeable purse of gold, he madea 
tour to London, in order to make his 
fortune, for as Sir John Denham ob- 
serves, 

Hither in crowds do people daily run, 
Some to undo, and some to be undone. 


Upon_his arrival, he frequently 
mounted the ecclesiastical ‘rostrum 
gratis, and while his good nature of 
this kind continued, he never wanted 
an occasion of displaying his religious 
talents. But after some time be was 
taken: notice of by Dr Burscongh, 
who chose him his assistant preacher, 
in the chapels of Ormond-street and 
Bloomsbury. This post he held for 
a considerable time, and by publish- 
ing his grammars, translating some of 
Vertot’s Pieces from the Frene!:, and 
Pliny’s Epistles from tie Latin, he 
began to make a tolerable figure in 
the republic of letters, and was soon 
distinguished by that good judze of, 
and rewarder of men of learning, the 
Ear] of Macclesfield, that his Jordship. 
presented him tothe living of Chel- 
mondiston, in Suffolk, in 1723. 

He continued in this rectory about 
two years. Asto his resignation of it, 
the reader will be hereafter acquaint- 
ed with his motives for so doing. But 
we are here to observe, that he was 
very much followed as an agreeable 
preacher, that his manner was pretty 
much out of the common road, and 
that his sermons were delivered, 
though with great decency, yet with 
a greater freedom, ease, and spirit, 
than is practised by the generality of 
our lumpish pulpiteers, who so soon 
as their text is named, play at the 
game of Elbowicks, by lolling — 
their cushion, and never fajl by their 
profound drawling dronosity, to ball 
their congregations fast asleep. 

A true description of one of these 
hum-drum, motionless retailers of the 
word is drawn byDr.Garth, in his Dis? 
pensary, and a just compliment paid 
the physician, who generally prescrib- 
ed upon these occasions to the parish- 
ioners of St. Paul, Covent-Garden. 
When e’er mysterious Freeman mounts 6h 

high, 
To preach his parish to a lethargy ; 
Aasiduous Gibbons waits hard by to easé, 
Tae martyrs of their Christian crueltios, 
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Oar preacher was strongly possessed 
of a notion, that an attempt to restore 
the elocution and gesture of the an- 
crent oratory of the bar, would be of 
gest service towards inculcating the 

Ivine precepts of the pulpit. And 
having maturely weighed this design, 
he’ delivered his’ sentiments, and gave 
his reasons for putting it in execution, 
ina sermon preached in the church of 
©. George the Martyr, Condon, Nov, 
) /24, which he printed under the 


fol: remarkable title: ‘* The 
His A lvantaces. of Divine 
Revelaiiai 1 r thatcis 
due to the W< f i 


inyregard to the most perfect manner 
of delivering it:. Formed on the an- 
cient laws of speaking and action : be- 
ir; 2n Essay. to restore them. Pab- 
I} hed at rhe request of many of au- 
dience.” 

In the title-page of this sermon 
was represented, on a copper-plate, 
St. Paul preaching in the action of an 
orator, witb this motto round it, Pau- 
lum videre predicantem votum dAu- 

rustini And, To the Glory of God. 
Lo the interest of all Mankind, was 
this Essay most humbly dedicated. 

Tn: this discourse, solemnly deli- 
vered from the pulpit, Mr. Henley 
deciared, That the real motive of his 
attempt to restore the ancient elocu- 
tion, was ‘* no aim of vanity, or aftec- 
tation of being singular, but a convic- 
tion that it will the most highly tend 
to the interest of religion, the edifica- 
tion of souls, the good of mankind, 
the advancement of the Christian 
faith, the glory of God, the credit and 
influence of his word, and the honour 
ofiour church and nation: 

* That the Sacred Eloquence he 
had-considered, was, a delivery of the 
truths of God, in the most just, forci- 
ble, and. complete manner” For as 
Ke well observes ;. “* No man speaks, 
Tboks, and behaves himself in: the 
same manner when he is angry, as 
when he is pleased; when he loves, 
#& when be detests;,and it would be 
very absurd to mention the pains of 
Fiell: with a gay aspect; to press the 
féar of God with an air of negligence ; 
_or to exhort'and persuade in the pos- 
ture of forbidding andof rebuke. As 


titis infers a necessary variety in pro- 
per speaking and gesture, so. the ad- 
Wintages of it are great-and manifold. 
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Tt awakens,.draws, and: fastens the 
attention ; it works most sensibly on 
the understanding, the memory, thie 
imagination, and the affections; it 
conveys instruction’ with more fords 
aud delight, and attains all the ends 
of public speaking, in the most entire 
and effectual manner. The contra 
is loaded with equal disadvantages ; it 
does an injustice to the sublime word 
of God, and by consequence to relj- 
gion, tovirtue, to good sense, and the 
benefit of mankind. - It flattens, palls, 
and fatigues the hearer, and is apt to 
make thes truti religion: appe 
ess considerable, than matters of a 
far inferior concern.” 

From these principles it was he be- 
came much follow ved. preached many 
charity sermons, never refused any 
who asked him, and double, na 
oftentimes treble, was the sum col. 
lected from his manner of persnading 
alms-giving, than when any dignified 
don mounted: the same pulpit either 
before or after him This. made 
the lower class of ecclesiastics, the 
danglers at episcopal levees, hope 
either for some job of journey-work 
in curacies, or to he placed in the cir- 
cle of ale-drinking country squires ip 
some vicarage, by Hype and 
backbitings, as to the private life of 
our orator. But those’ that know 
him, may be folly convinced that he 
will always fulfil’ what he has like- 
wise asserted in his sermon—thet the 
dictates of spleen, of envy, of prepos- 
session, and of design, will (as the 
ought) be by him contemned: Trat 
will shine forth and exert its power. 

However, through the malice of 
these groveling underlings before- 
mentioned, he was obliged to follow 
Dean Swift's example, and with him 
soon became, 

\ clergyman of special note, 

For shunning those ef his orn coat ; 
Which made his brethren of the gown, 
Take care betimes to run him down. 

Which design was indeed back’d, 
at the head-quarters of this metropo- 
lis: for because those who requested 
him at any time to preach-a eharity 
sermon added to the title of the Rev. 
Mr. Henley, that of the Restorer of 
the Ancient Elocution; in the previ- 
ous notice they gave, in the public 
prints: of. his: preaching ;._ inhibitions: 
were threatened against him; though: 
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the- he was wholly innocent of the com- 
“on pliment paid him by his friends. 
the But now to return to his living at 
jit Chelmondiston, it was worth about 
ree gol. ayvear, 200. of which he gave to 
‘nds aneighbouring clergyman to officiate 
tite for him, having obtained a dispensa- 
aly tion for no other residence than an 
iit anonal: visit, which he always paid in 
ord thesummer season, and was always 
che | received with an equal welcome of 
the joy and affection by his parishioners. 
ls, ‘But so it is, 
to 
“ No human bliss is ever made to stay ; 
§ Fate slily summons, arid we must obey. 
Tocut him quite down, complaint 
. was made to his truly learned and 
ly worthy diocesan, that he was by the 
Y canons obliged to reside or surrender, 


and if one of these was not speedily 

utin execution, the complaint would 
oaried higher. Upon which Mr. 
Henley was sent for, who was no 
sooner acquainted with the message, 
and being informed from whence it 
came, than he complied with the last 
demand, saying, That it was beneath 
bim to hold: what was in the com- 
plainant’s power to take away. Up- 
on which be qualified himself, pur- 
suant to the act of toleration, and 
opened his oratery: the. institution 
of which next follows. 


a] 
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Cuapr. ITI. 
The Institution, or Plan of the Oratory. 

Tur founder hath. declared, that 
I. The fundamental authority of this 
institution, considered as. a church, 
will be the same with that of all the 
modern churches, (i. e.) a legal liberty 
of private judgment in religion. 

II. Legal liberty of private judg- 
ment in religion, which he well ob- 
serves, is the very principle of the 
reformation, the basis of all the pro- 
festant interest, and is thought. the 
most valuable branch of the freedom 
of our constitution. . - 

Ill. He hath declared, That per- 
sons, who have been-eminent in, or 
great patrons of, arts and literature, 
if they have been virtuous, or peni- 
tents, shall be commemorated. 

_ IV. That the general design of his 
Institution,. considered as an academy 
of the sciences. and languages is, to 
Supply. the want of. an university, or 
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universal school, in this capital, for 
the equal benefit of persons of all 
ranks, professions, circumstances, and 
capacities ; to rectify the defects, re- 
move the pedantry and prejudices, 
and improve on the advantages of all 
the usual methods of education and 
institution, common, scholastic, or 
academical, domestic or foreign: to 
give the readiest institute to the three 
learned faculties, and the service of 
the church and state, as well as all 
useful and polite functions; to cele- 
brate all scholastic and academical 
exercises, orations, declamations, dis- 
putations, and conferences; commu- 
nication of letters of correspondence 
with great mem and learned bodies ; 
as also of all observations, discoveries, 
improvements, and experiments; 
courses and praxes in the arts and 
sciences, for knowledge, business, or 
accomplishments; and meetings of 
the most eminent persons in all libe- 
ral professinus and faculties ; to lay a 
scheme for the best encouragement 
of men of merit, parts, and learning; 
to form an amicable society on the 
polite principles; and to promote the 
justest turn of free and impartial 
thinking on all occasions, in order to 
retrieve and exalt the genius of Bri- 
tain. 

V. He proposes to revive an ancient 
Athenian and Roman School of Phi- 
losophy, Rhetoric, and Elocution, 
which Jast is reckoned by Pancirolius 
among the Artes Perditz, i.e. the 
lost arts. 

VI. He informs the public, that 
none but registered contributors, who 
have tickets with receipts fiom the 
institutor, or his order, perpetual for 
years, or a year, or occasional, cam be 


entitled to the preference in seats; . 


the use of which must be forfeited, at 
each time, by every person, who 
Causes a disorder, or does not come 
before the Church or Academy be- 
gins. 

‘The nature of this Church we now 
come to account for, which cannot be 
better ¢one than in the Form of 
Prayer be hath privted, under the 
tide of The Primitive Liturgy, for the 
use of the oratory. Part I. Being a 
Form of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
not imposed, as necessary, but pro- 
posed, as expedient; as full, regular, 
and compendivus as the usual method 
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will admit; taken entirely from scrip- 
ture, and the primitive writers, but 
especially the most ancient and au- 
thentic liturgy of the apostolical con- 
stitutions, 
their religion, and of their country ; 
of truth, learning, charity, and mode- 
ration ; to all honest admirers of the 
good old days of their best and wisest 
torefathers, this first part of the Pri- 
mitive Liturgy is most humbly dedi- 
cated, Printed in the Year of Grace, 
1726. 

Mr. Henley hath declared, that in 
this liturgy, the method of the usual 
service is preserved, in compliance 
with the usage and taste of the peo- 
ple: what is scriptural a 
tive, is retained ; prolixity and repe- 
tition are avoided, and the rest sup- 
plied from the word of God, and the 
most ancient Liturgy of the Constitu- 
tions of Clement, which may_justly 
enough be called the * Apostolical 
Common Prayer Book, having been 
proved in the main genuine, and 
much the most valuable relique of 
sacred antiquity. 

The religion of the oratory is that 
of the primitive church, in -the ages 
of the four first general councils; 
they are approved by parliament, 
1 Eliz. cap. 1. And the sense and 
practice of the primitive fathers, in 
divine worship, is established by the 
Church of England, as the best rule, 
to be especially, and before all things 
observed, that is, even before her 
own rules and practice, if they should 
happen to depart from the original 
standard. Rom. 1. Concerning the 
sacrainent, Part 1. So that the Church 
of England is really with us, we ap- 
peal to her own principles, and we 
shal] not deviate from her. unless she 
deviates from herself, and those very 
primitive fathers and councils, which 
she professes to receive. 

In the first ages of the church we 
make this difference, we pay the 
greatest deference to the most an- 
cient; so that if a contradiction be 
demonstrated, between the sense of 
a former and a subsequent period, in 
those times, we do, ceteris paribus, 
prefer the former. 





* Note, whenever a prayer, &c. is 
called apostolical, is is meant, that it 
4s taken from those constitutions. 
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We profess to use, as far as we ate 
allowed, any primitive liturgy, thy 
falls within that compass of time, 
But, as antiently, all the forms of 


o all sincere lovers of prayer do not appear to have beeh 


written, we do not think the use of, 
written form, to be, in itself, esseny 
tial. The oldest christians conyaye 
several of their forms of prayer, % 
well as of faith, by oral tradition 
concealing them in a more mysteri. 
ous manner, to prevent their abuse 
and profanation by the heathens, as 
well as for other reasons. Forms 
they. were ; settled modes of expres. 
ing their devotion and belief, in reali. 
ty; though not always, or necessarily 
written, but communicated by word 
of mouth to those who were initiated 
or admitted to baptism, and the holy 
communion. 

The most perfect christian worshi 
is that which, by the general test. 
mony of the first ages, appears to be 
most suitable to the will of Christ and 
his apostles. Till that can be per. 
fectly had, this liturgy is offered as 
one step towards it. ‘The knowledge 
of their will is obligatory on the con- 
science of every christian, and the 
universal stile and consent of the an. 
cient liturgies and writers, is a demons 
stration of their will, equally, as we 
believe the like testimony to prove 
the canon of the new testament. To 
deny this evidence will invalidate our 
bibles ; and corruption, error, infide- 
lity, and atheism, are the natural 
consequences of departing from pri- 
mitive christianity. , 

If any man, therefore, enquires 
what title we may assume, distinct 
from other persuasions, it is that of 
the primitive church. We do not 
form a new theory or hypothesis of 
our own, upon that title, as others do, 
but we appeal to the ancient writers, 
facts, and traditional doctrines them- 
selves, and the consent of those 
writers we esteem the best comment 
on the new testament. 

If any person enquires what per- 
suasion we adhere to, in point of 
church government, that was in being 
at the revolution, (though it is not 
necessary that our are should 
be = in daiges al Leper i 

ually indu » and no rewar 
bn being defined or limited Me 
parliament), it is that of those, ¥ 
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other congregations. — 
This we maintain, till a necessa 


mitive writers, This, and the right 
of judging for ourselves in religion, 
and other reasons we have to plead, 
will as fully answer any charge of 


Complete Sketch of the Berkeley Claim. 


themselves not to depend on science, peace, and liberty, be valu- 
able things, they ate 
asserted, to the last 
dependency is proved from the pri- plan of the oratory. 
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romoted and 
egree, in the 


J. Henvey. 
[To be concluded in our next.) 





schism upon us, as it will vindicate CompLere Sxettu of the Berkeey 


all other protestants, in being dis- 
senters from the church of Rome: 
let me add, by the way, that the pri- 
mitive church was, or pretended to 
be in being, at and before the Revo- 
lution, since every sect did then pre- 
tend to be primitive, and several of 
their leading men argued on our 
principles, that is, they made the 
consent of the antients the best evi- 
dence, next to scripture; we hold no 
principle, that was not held by some 
of them at and before that time, so 
that our scheme is far from being 
novel, of giving rise to a. new sect. 
Though, it is certain, that one man 
is at liberty to offer and pursue his 
sense of antiquity, as much as ano- 
ther, somnthed he acts contormably to 
the laws of the kingdom. 

No personal reflections, railings or 
invectives, on those who differ from 
us, shall ever enter the disquisitions 
ofthe oratory. All the weapons we 
profess to. use, are those of learning, 
reason, and universal charity. 

There is nothing in our scheme, 
which tends to heterodoxy or cor- 
tuption. Those could never have 
tainted any ecclesiastical institution, 
was each adjusted by the primitive 
standard. 

The other parts of our Liturgy shall 
be occasionally published; and the 
points, in which the modern churches 
differ from the primitive, with the 
rationale of the question, shall be 
hereafter displayed. The antient 
forms of celebrating the sacrifice of 
the altar, are so noble, so just, sub- 
lime, and perfectly harmonious, that 
the change, alas!" has been made to 
an unspeakable disadvantage. 

To conclude, no man can be an 
enemy to this institution, who is either 
@ Christian, or a friend to religion. 
Itis designed to give offence or dis- 
turbance to none, but be a common 
benefit to ail the world. If science 
and literature, if love of truth, if 
candor, ifpartially thinking, coms 


Caio. 


From “* A Narrative of the Minutes of 


Evidence respecting the Claim to the 
Berkeley Peerage, as taken before the 
Committee of Privileges in 1811. Tu- 
gether with the entire Evidence of the 
Persons principally concerned. To 
which are added, Fac Similes of the 
Banns, and Register of the Marriage, 
ertracted from the Parish Books of 
Berkeley, §c. &c. 


f rapid sale of this work hay- 


ing rendered the subject still 
more the object of public curiosity, 
the history which it exclusively con- 
tains may not be unamusing to our 
readers, and which otherwise cannot 
be considered as complete, unless 
some itportant particulars, which, 
occurred in the same committee of 
the House of Lords on the investi- 
gation of the Ear] of Berkeley's peer- 
age in 1799, are prefixed to the pre- 
sent narrative. 


When the Peers’ Pedigree Bill was 
passed, about the time alluded to, it 
was necessary that the marriage, 
death, &c. of each peer should be 
proved. Accordingly, on the 27th of 

fay, 1799, Gafter, King at Arms, 
being called in, the pedigree of the 
Ear] of Berkeley being produced by 
him and read, he was asked what 
knowledge he had of any of the facts 
therein stated? In answer to this, 
he mformed their lordships, that he 
had ah extract from the register of the 
marriage and death of Lord Berkeley's 
father, and of his burial also, which 
he received with many others, from 
the Rev. Mr. Carrington, then mi- 
nister of the parish of Berkeley.— 
Being asked if he compared them ? 
he said he did not ; the registers them- 
selves being in Gloucester; neither 
did he know whether the clergyman 
himself compared them, though they 
were written, in bis own hand and 
certified by him. 

Having the next day presented the 
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copies of the registers alluded to, then 
in order to prove the marriage of the 
Jate Earl with Mary Cole, Garter 
proposed to give in evidence a paper, 
purporting to be an extract from the 


registry of marriages of the parish of 


Berkeley in the county of Gloucester, 
as delivered to him by Mr. Caleb Car- 
rington. 

Though this gentleman's predeces- 
sor, the Rev. Mr. Hupsman,.had died 
only in the month of November 1798, 


he could not recollect the period of 


his own institution to the living, nor 
could he say exactly to a day when 
the registry of the parish came into 
his hands! It was kept, he said, by 
the curate, but he could not tell whe- 
ther numerically or not! And though 
the entry of the Earl of Berkeley’s 
marriage was entered as 74, it was 
not, as be acknowledged, in its place 
following No. 73, and before 75, 
but upon the last leaf, and the wrong 
side upwards; he added, there was 
no. blank between 73 and 75, but 
another 74 in its place; in fine, he 
afterwards described the appearance 
and situation of the book, in the very 
same terms as he used since the 
death of Lord Berkeley; and Mr. 
Scriven, belouging to Lord Berkeley’s 
attorney, was his coadjutor. 

Mr. Carrington being afterwards 
ordered to produce the original regis- 
try of the parish of Berkeley, toge- 
ther with the original book of banns 


at the next meeting of the comunittee ;. 


then informed that there was a second 
marriage, and Lord Berkeley, then 
present in his place, acknowledging 
the same, Mr. Marmaduke Robinson 
produced a paper, an extract from the 
registry of marriages of the pafish of 
Si. Mary at Lambeth, in the county 
of Surrey, certified by Mr. Swabey, 
the clergyman, as follows :— 

«¢ No. 628.—The Right Honourable 
Frederick Augustus Berkeley, Earl of 
Berkeley, a batcielor, of the parish 
of St. Martin in the Fields, Middle- 
sex, and Mary Cole, a spinster, of this 
parish, were married in this church 
by licence, this sixteenth day of May, 
in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-six. 

«« By me, John Lloyd, Curate. 

The marriage was solemnized be- 
tween us, 

‘* Frederick Augustus Berkeley, 

«« Mary Cole. 
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[Avéusy 
‘* In the presence of 

«* William Tudor, 

«* Caleb Carrington.” 

On the 3d of June, the Rev, Cale; 
Carrington appeared again before the 
Committee, and produced two of the 
registry books ofthe parish of Berke: 
Jey In the course of the examina. 
tion that followed on this occasion 
the embarrassment of the witness 
was manifest, in his attempt to ae. 
count for the previous concealment 
and subsequent discovery of the regiss 
try of Lord Berkeley’s banns, which 
embarrassment was apparently: in- 
creased by his being asked, how the 
old registries came to be deposited at 
all at Berkeley Castle ? and whether 
he did not know that the canon pre. 
scribes in what manner he was to 
Keep the registry ? how he could ima- 
gine be had kept it in the manner 
prescribed by the canon? and why 
he did not keep the registers as the 
law directed ? 

The singularity of Mr. Carrings 
ton’s admitting that the first time he 
heard Lord Berkeley express any 
apprehension relative to, the loss of 
the entry was .not before, but long 
after, Mr. Hupsman’s death, did not 
escape the notice of the Committee. 
And besides, Mr. C. acknowledged 
that he was particularly instructed:to 
look for the entry upon the first 
leaves, and this by Lord Berkeley 
himself. 

As to Richard Barns, the. person 
who was supposed to have witnessed 
this singular marriage by his mark, 
Mr. Carrington, even at that early 
period, did not know, nor had ever 
asked, who he was? nor ever made 
any enquiry whether be was.aliveor 
dead! As to the registry, this wit. 
ness had no doubt that it was the 
hand-writing of the deceased Mr. 
Hupsman ; neither did he ever hear 
of Lord Berkeley's first marriage till 
after the death of Mr. Hupsman. 

From the further examination of 
Mr. Carrington, it appeared that Mr. 
‘Yudor, brother to Lady Berkeley, 
supposed to have been a  witnessto 
the first marriage, was indisputably a 
witness to the. second at Lambeth 
church, and was then an Assistant 
Cotmissary, at Maidstone in Kent, 
and that de did not express any dit 
culty at certifying to the second slate 
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siage, in which it. was stated that Lord 
Berkeley was a batchelor, and Mary 
Cole a spinster, when he had been a 
witness to the first marriage ! 

Lady Berkeley, this witness ad- 
ned was not generally called Lady 
Berkeley, till after the second mar- 
riage; nor was the youngest or the 
eldest’ son then called Lord Dursley. 
Before this marriage, he also stated, 
that some of the servants having 
called her so at Little Hampton, were 
forbid to repeat that appellation. As 
to the concealment of the register, 
the witness believed that Lord Berke. 
ley in some degree sanctioned it. 

The evidence of Mr. John Scriven, 
who assisted Mr.Carrington in search- 
ing for the register, was nearly a repe- 
tition of what had been stated by his 

edecessor ! 

Mr. William Tudor being called, 
and asked if he was present at the 
inarriage of the Earl of Berkeley in 
1785, as stated in the pedigree? ac- 
knowledged that, and his hand-writ- 
ing, and that at the time, it was Lord 
Berkeley's request that the marriage 
should be kept a secret. Of the hour 
of marriage this witness was ignorant, 
not did he know whether there was 
any body in the church besides the 
subscribing witnesses! The body of 
the register, he said, was already pre- 

ared before he went into the church ; 

¢ could not tell what part of the 
book it was in; and to the question 
whether he made any objection to 
attending Lord Berkeley to church 
the second time? he answered, None; 
I urged the necessity of it. 

Respecting Richard Barns, the other 
witness, Mr. Tudor could not tell 
whether he attested the register first 
or last, though, to the best of his re- 
collection, he himself signed first. 
Being asked how did the other? he 
answered, he could not write. What 
was he? I really cannot say what: I 
never saw him till I met him in the 
church with Lord Berkeley : he knew 
nothing of him before or since: not 
where he lived, nor whether he was 
living or dead! 

€ witness further stated that he 
had consulted the late Mr. Bearcroft 
as to the legality of his sister's mar- 
fiage ; and upon its being observed to 
bim, that it would be proper to pro- 
dtice that paper upon which he took 

Univexsar Mac. Vor. XVI. 
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the opinion of counsel, be answered, 
that he had not got it—that he. did 
not Keep it; that he could not evén 
say whether he left it with the coun- 
sel or brought it back ;_the intorma- 
tion he received from Mr. Bearcroft 
was by word of mouth. 

To ascertain the period of the 
birth of Lord Berkeley's children. viz. 
William Fitzhardinge, Morton Fitz- 
hardinge, and Augustus Eitzhardinge, 
Mr. Francis Townsend, Windsor 
Herald, produced a paper containing 
several extracts from the registry of 
the parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square ; and others were also brought 
from St. Martin's in the fields. Mr. 
Carrington produced a certificate of 
the burial of Francis Ducie. Fitz- 
hardinge, son of the Earl of Berkeley, 
buried in the.family vault at Cran- 
ford, on the 24th of March, 1792, 
with others of bisths, christenings, &c. 

In the course of the early investi- 
ess of this mysterious * business, 

ides the witnesses bere mentioned, 
the Rev. John Lewis, Mr. Thomas 
Rudge, Captain Thomas Peyton, John 
Allen, Brook Watson, Mr. Theodore 
Gwinnett, Haviland Le Mesurier, 
Esq., John Harriot Roe, Esq , and 
Mary Routh, were examined,. but 
without producing those interesting 
developements which have been 
brought to light by the more recent 
and enlarged enquiries, to which we. 
must hasten. 

The late Earl Berkeley, it appears,, 
paid the debt of nature in August 
1810, when it became a question, 
which of his lordship’s sons was en- 
titled to be called to the House of 
Peers as the successor to his father's. 
dignities. The common report that 
the two eldest sons had been born 
before the deceased Jord was married 
to their mother, the present countess ; 
her ladyship, in behalf of ber eldest 
son, averred, that although the public 
solemnization of the matriage took 
place after the birth of the before- 
named two children, yet, that shehad 
been privately married to Lord Berke- 
ley before their birth ; and to put the 
validity of this as-ertion to the test, 
the present investigation was insti« 
tuted. Amidst. such a complexity of. 
evidence as has now been brought 
forward, the determination must. be; 
eit to the judgment of the réader, 
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Howéver, féw, we believe, will he- 
sitate in pronouncing the supposed 
marriage of her ladyship, in 1785, a 
forgery ; and of course the register of 
that marriage, and the entry of the 
banns upon which it has been sup- 
ported, will fall to the ground. 


The eldest son of the alledged mar- 
riage in 1785 is put into this curious 
predicament. e was forced to quit 
the House of Commons as being a 
Peer, and not allowed to enter the 
House of Lords as being a Commoner. 
May he not petition the House of 
Commons to resume his seat as he 
was turned out on a false pretence ? 


All that is farther necessary to be 
known respecting the Berkeley claim, 
may be traced from the following 
sketch :—This business, which has 
occupied so much time in the House 
of Lords, was hrought forward early 
in the session, on the petition of 
WilliamFitzhardinge Berkeley, stating 
himself to be the eldest son and heir 
apparent of the late Ear] of Berkeley, 
and therefore entitied of right to the 
honours and dignities possessed by his 
father. It bemg known that the late 
Earl was publicly married to. the 
present Countess of Berkeley in May 
1796, and the son of that marriage 
born in October 1796, being a minor, 
the House addressed the Prince Re- 
gent to appoint done of the Law 
Officers of the Crown to appear for 
him, to take care of his interests. 
‘The case then came on to be heard. 
Mr. Serjeant Best, Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, and Mr. A. Moore, attending 
as counsel for the claimant, who 
claimed under a marriage alleged to 
have taken place between his father 
the late Earl, and the present Coun- 
tess, on the 30th of Mareh 1735, at 
Berkeley church. The Solicitor- 
General and Mr. Hartisoo attending 
on behalf of the son of the undisputed 
marriage in 1796, who, failing the 
claim of the claimant, was of course 
the next heir, and the Attorney- 
General, as in all cases of a claim of 
peerage, atiending on the part of the 
crown 

On the part of the son born in the 
year 1796, evidence was adduced to 
shew, that it was impossible the al- 
Jedged publication of banns in i764, 
Or inatriage in 1785, could have taken 
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place. A great number Of witnessed 
were éxamined. It was proved that 
Lord Berkeley, in his own band 
writing, mimuted down the form in 
which the baptism of his children 
Lady Berkeley, then living with him 
under the name of Miss Tudor, should 
be registered; and which was, pte. 
vious to 1796, uniformly as the ille. 
apr children of the Earl of Berke. 
ey and Mary Cole; that his lordshi 
swore himself to be a batchelor in 
1796, to obtain a licence for his mar. 
riage with Lady Berkeley, denomi- 
nated in the affidavit Mary Cole, 
spinster ; and that with respect to the 
son born after that marriage his lord. 
ship in his own hand writing minuted 
down the forni for the registry of his 
baptism, expressly denominating him 
Lord Dursley, son of the Earl and 
Countess of Berkeley. The life of 
her ladyship was also traced in eyi- 
dence from the death of her father, 
William Cole, (who lived at Wooton, 
in Gloucestershire), in, December 
1782, or Jan. 1783, her coming to 
London, her going into the service 
of Lady Talbot, afterwards in March 
1784, into the service of Mrs. Foote, 
in Kent, which she quitted at the end 
of December 1784, and came ‘to 
Londoa ; went to Gloucester in June 
1785, and came to London again in 
the autumn of that year. Evidence 
was also given of declarations of Lady 
Berkeley and of Lord Berkeley, at 
different times, between 1786 and 
1796, indicating that they were not 
married. Several witnesses were like- 
wise examined to prove that William 
Tudor did not in Mareh 1785 go by 
the name of ‘Tudor, but had assumed 
the name subsequent to that period. 
The person who was officiating clerk 
of the parish of Berkeley af the time 
the banns were alleged was also called, 
who never heard any such, .banns 
published, nor were they heard by 
any oné who was in the habit of at- 
tending Berkeley church at that pe- 
riod, The name of Augustus Thomas 
Hupsman, the Vicar .of, Berkeley, 
signed to the registry of the marriage, 
was declared by. his, widow not fo be 
like bis hand writing, and the rest 
the registry was proved to, be in the 
hand writing of Lord Berkeley, ip- 


cluding the words ‘* the mark of 


Richard Barns,’ who. was stated to 
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be a stranger, who had been called 
in to witness the marriage;-but-who, 
it ap ared, had never since been 
heard of, and no such person was 
known. Evidence was likewise ad- 
duced to shew that Lord Berkeley 


was not acquainted with Lady Berke, 


ley till late in the year 1785. Lady 
Berkeley having stated im her evi- 
dence that she became ill soon after 
her marriage, and. continued s@ for a 
cmsiderable riod in London and at 
Gloucester, during which his lordship 
scarcely ever saw her; eviden¢e was 
adduced to shew that her illmess at 
Gloucester was of a trifling nature, 

Witnesses were then fipally called 
by the House of Lords, whose testi- 
mony went to shew that the first 
known intimacy between, Lord and 
Lady Berkeley was vot till the antaumn 
of 1785, and one of whonj, the 
Marquis of Buckingham, depased to 
repeated conversations between his 
lordship and Lord Berkeley, in which 
the latter stated himself not to. be 
married to the person then living with 
him, now Lady Berkeley, by whom 
he had children ; and that he a¢tually 

roposed to the Noble Marqnis to 

ome a mediator with his brother, 
Admiral Berkeley, to engage toamarry 
his eldest son to an illegitimate daugh- 
ter (by Mary, now Conntess Berke- 
ley) in which case he would settle 
the Castle and honours of Berkeley 
on her, that they might net be se- 
parated from the Peerage. 

The Will of the late Earl of Berke- 
ley is dated August $1, 1810, and 
was proved by Mary Countess of 
Berkeley. It comprises nearly eighty 
sheets, and appears to have beep 
drawn up with considerable caution 
and circumspection. , To his eldest 
son, described at the time as Lord 
Dursley, he gives personal property 
of the value'of fiom 30,0001. to 
40,0001. To ‘Augustus, Fraheis, 


- Thomas, George, and Craven, 700). 


per annum each, besides 50Q0). each 
at their respectively attaining the age 
of 21 years.. To Mary, Caroline, and 
Emily, daughters, 4001. per anpura 
each, till married; and if married 
with the consent of their mother, 
then 100,0001. each. Again, upon 
their attaining the age. of. 21, 2001. 
per annum more tiil married; and 
Upon their mother's death, s@gl. per 
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annum till married. All the foregoing 
to"becharged on the Berkeley Estates 
in the county of Gloucester. ‘To Lord 
Dursley (the eldest son), Berkeley 
Castle, in the county of Gloucester, 
for Aife, with, remainder to his heirs 
male far ever.;-on failure of heirs, to 
the other son in succession; and 
failmg them, to the daughters and 
their issue; and failing them, to his 
brother (Admiral Berkeley) and ‘his 
heirs. His estates in the county of 
Sussex iare bequeathed to his son 
Maurice and his issue male; which 
failing, he gives to the third and other 
sons duwn to Craven; and failing 
them, then to his daughter$_and their 
issue for ever. It is provided, that if 
the Sussex Estate should devolveto 
the possessor of the Gloucestershire 
Estate, that then the interest to such 
possessor shall terminate .as to the 
said Sussex Estate, which is madé a 
remainder over. The paintitigs, plate, 
china, and household furfiture of 
Berkeley Castle, together with those 
of Cranbrook in Middlesex, to de- 
scend as heir-looms; but all the othét 
personal property therein fo rest for 
ever in the Countess Berkeley. There 
are powers given to children pos- 
sessing real estates to make settle- 
ments. A like power te the Countess 


to devise annuities, not rm 
er 


sum limited ; and also a. devise to 

ef 1000). immediately, and 2000). 
per annpm for life, charged on the 
Gloucestershire estates; together with 
the estates in Middlesex for life: 
Lugges Farm for. life, and Jeasehold 
house in Spring Garden for life; and 
sbe is made restduary legatee to all 
the rest, residue, and remainder of 
his property, for ever. It concludés 
with a solemn declaration of the te. 
gitimacy of Lord Dursley, and final] 
disinherits all and every of the chil- 
dren who presume to dispute dis 
title andjegitimacy. ‘There are mag. 
ters of minor interest. The foregoing 
are prominent features of this ine 
teresting document. 

In consequence of the decision of 
the House of Lords, the four eldest 
sons of the late Earl are passed ovéy ; 
and the title devolves upon the fifth 
sen, who was the first bora in wed- 
lock; viz. Thomas Morton Fitzbar- 
dinge, now Earl of Berkeley, whe. de 
ig bis 15¢b year. . 

Qa 
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CRITICISM. 


** Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Viston of Down Ropericgx. A 


Poems By Waxter Scort, Esa. 
uarto, 15s. Ballantyne and Co. 
Kdinburgh, 181. 


Ww. ‘are very happy at meeting 


with Mr. Scott again so soon, 
as we were afraid the success 
his last poem might render him 
cautious of again risking a cha- 
racter so well established; but we 
are still more happy at meeting with 
him in a tone of poetry that enables 
us to compare his merits as a poet 
with other great masters of that art, 
in the present and late ages, which 
before we never had the opportunity 
of doing. 

The con of every species of com- 
position have been Settled by the ideas 
of him who first raised it to reputa- 
tion, without enquiring whether his 
performances were not yet susceptible 
of improvement. The favourite 
rules of composition, hitherto re- 
ceived, are seldom drawn from any 
settled principle, or self-evident pos- 
tulate; neither are they adapted to 
the natural and invariable constitution 
of things, but will be found upon 
examination the arbitrary edicts of 
legislators, authorised only by them- 
selves ; whose practice has introduced 
rules to mankind, while that practice 
was itself unrestrained by any rule. 
Spenser was the first who gave cele- 
brity to the stanza which Is-still dis- 
tinguished by his name, andin which 
the poem now before us is written ; 
and though the fertility of Spenser’s 
imagination, and the luxuriance of his 
similes, impressed upon his works the 
stamp of merit, it is nevertheless an 
unfortunate and ill-concerted mode 
ot composition. Not that we sup- 
pose the imitation of Spenser's senti- 
ments, or fiction, can incur any re- 
proach; for allegory, besides affording 
an immense range for the fancy, 
is likewise a most pleasing vehicle of 
instruction ; but the stanza is at once 
difficult and unpleasing ; tiresome to 
the ear -by its uniformity, and to the 
attention by its length. It is well 
known that it was at first formed 
in imitation of the Italian poets, 
without due regard to the genius 


of 





of. our language. The [Italians 
have little variety of termination 
and were farced to contrive such 3 
stanza as might admit the greatest 
number of similar rhymes ; our 
words end with so much diversity 
that.it is seldom convenient to bring 
more than two of the same soun 
together. If it be justly observed by 
a great author that rhyme obliges 
poets to express their thoughts ‘in im- 
proper terms, these improprieties must 
always be multiplied as the difficult 
of rhyme is increased by long con- 
catenations. 

As a proof of this, it ‘may be ob. 
served, that since the days of Spenser 
some of the greatest poets that. ever 
Britain produced have exhausted all 
their stores of tancy and langtage on 
the composition of poems in this mea- 
sure: and though the merits of these 
poems have been acknowledged, the 
poems have scarcely ever been perused, 
Of these candidates for literary ho- 
nours we need only mention Thomson 
and Campbell. What labour have 
they bestowed on their poems in that 
measure! and how little have these 
poems added to their characters as 
men of genius in the eye of popular 
estimation? Unawed by the ex- 
eee mye of others, Mr. Scott has 

aldly taken up the gauntlet, and 
entered as a candidate in that list 
where Beattie alone has proved suc- 
cessful, in hopes by his bold imagery 
to carry all before him, and add the 
palm of sublimity to that delicate 
artificial wreath with which his 
temples were previously entwined; 
and which was modelled from the 
simplicity and fire of the ancient ro- 
mance, and blended with a rich tissue 
of modern manufacture. 

This attempt has, contrary to ex- 
pectation, led to a failure similar to 
those of former adventurers in the 
same scheine; and toa failure fora 
much larger sum. For three ‘who 
have been delighted with The Seasons, 
one has perhaps been so with The 
Castile of Lejdtenig—tee three who 
have been delighted by a perusal of 
the Pleasures of Hope, one may per- 
haps be found who is pleased with 
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who were delighted by The Lady of grows always the better the longer it 
ihe Lake, one will searcely be found is kept. Delay opens new veins of 
fo relish THe Vision or Down thought. The subject, dismissed for 
Ropekick. ; a time, appears with a new train of 
Mr. Scott seems indeed to have dependant images; the accidents of 
been conscious of this, and by way of reading or conversation supply new 
apology hints, that the work was ornaments or allusions, ot mere inter- 
hastily executed for a temporary pur- mission of the fatigue of thinking, 
se, and that several intefruptions enables the mind to collect new force, 
ad given to the poem an appearance and make new excursions; but all 
of negligence and incoherence, which those benefits come too jate for the 
in other circumstances he might have author, who, when he was weary 
been able to have removed. with labour, snatched at the recom- 
A few, a very few only constitute pence, and gave his work to his 
the taste of the present time; the friends and his enemies as soon as 
judgment which they once pronounce impatience and pride persuaded him 
some ate too indolent to discuss, and to conclude it. 
others too timorous to contradict. Hasty compositions, however they 
Criticism has so often given occasion may please at first by flovery luxu- 
to the envious and ill-natured of riance, and spread in the sun-shine of 
gratifying their spleen, that some have temporary favour, can seldom endure 
thought. it necessary to recommend the change of seasons, but perish in 
the virtue of candour without re- the ‘ blast of criticism, or frost of 
striction, and to preclude all future neglect.” Therefore every man ought 
liberty of censure ; but certainly he to restore himself to the full exercise 
that writes may be considered as a of his judgment, before he does that 
kind of general challenger whom which he can never do improperly 
every one has a right to attack, since without injuring both his quiet and 
he quits the common rank of life, his reputation. 
steps forward beyond the lists, and But though we thus reprobate the 
offers his merit to the public judge- admission of false pretexts of hurry 
ment. There may, indeed, be some and casual embarrassments, as the 
tenderness due toliving authors, when smallest apology for an imperfect or 
they attack none of those truths which heterogeneal production of genius, we 
are of importance to the happiness of are at the same time of opinion that 
mankind, and have committed no the main body of the poem before us 
other offence than that of betraying is neither a very hasty, nor a very 
their own ignorance or dullness; but late composition. It bears evident 
still, it is the duty of fair criticism marks ae of both these cha- 
neither to depreciate nor dignify by racters; for besides being elaborately 
partial representations, but to hold polished, the enthusiasm with which 
up to the Jight of reason whatever it the cause and heroism of the Spa- 
tiay discover; and to promulgate the niards is pourtrayed, proves it beyond 
decisions of truth whatever she may a doubt to have been the production 
dictate As the failings of a writer of of a by-gone year. Every one knows 
acknowledged excellence ate more how highly the habiliments of Mr. 
dangerous because the influence of Scott's muse are tinctured by the 
his example is more extensive, we sentiments of the passing hour, 
must offer it as our opinion, that no and the objects immediately under 
Vanity can more justly incur contempt public review; and though (by the 
and indignation than that which boasts introduction, and conclusion, both of 
of negligence and hurry. For who which bear evident marks of being 
can bear with patience the writer late compositions, and a few stanzas 
Who claims such superierity to the occasionally, and artfully interwoven), 
rest of his species, as to imagine that he has given a cast to it which, on a 
mankind are at leisure for attention superficial perusal, makes it appear 
to his extemporary sallies; and that as new and off-hand work; yet an 
posterity will reposite his casual idea, quite contrary, must strike every 
eilusions among the treasures of gezius attentive observer of the general stile 
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and structure of his poetry. The 
sieges of Zaragoza and Gerona are de- 
scribed with great warmth and vigour, 
while Vimiera, Talavera, Corunna, 
and Busaco, actions of much more 
importance to the cause of liberty, are 
all crouded into four lines. In short, 
the whole texture of The Vision 
proves it to be neither the sentiments 
nor the production, of the present 
year; but to have been executed at 
the time when our hopes were dilated 
to such an extraordinary degree with 
regard to the atchievements of the 
Spanish patriots. This will account 
as well for the incongruities of the 
poem, as the death of ‘Lord Melville 
can be supposed to do. 

A successful author is equally in 
danger of the diminution of his fame, 
whether he continues or ceases to 
write. The regard of the public is 
not to be kept alive but by tribute, 
and the remembrance of past service 
will quickly languish, unless succes- 
sive performances frequently revive 
it. Yet in every new attempt there 
is new hazard, and there are few 
who do not, at some unlucky time, 
injure their own characters, by at- 
tempting to advance them. ‘There 
are many fae causes of that in- 
equality which we may so frequently 
observe in the performances of the 
same man, from the influence of 
which no ability or industry is suffi- 
ciently secured, and which have so 
often sullied the splendour of genius, 
that the poet as well as the conqueror 
may be properly cautioned not to in- 
dulge his pride with too early tri- 
umphs, but to defer to the end of his 
life his estimate of happiness. But 
amongst all those causes the most fre- 
quent one must be mentioned with ten- 
derness, because it is not to be counted 
among an author's follies, but his mi- 
series. It very often happens that the 
works of learning and genius are per- 
formed at the direction of those by 
whom they are to be rewarded ; the 
writer has not always the choice of 
his subject, but is compelled to ac- 
cept any task that is thrown before 
him, without much consideration of 
his own convenience, and without 
time to prepare himself by previous 
studies. But to none of these disad- 


vantages is Mr. Scott subjected—inde- 
pendent of patronage—worshipped by 
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the booksellers—looked up to as m 
oracle, whose name on the title 

of a book is supposed sufficient to in. 
sure its sale, even though one sheet of 
that book should not be of his com 
sition—with universal nature bere 
him, and mankind panting with ey, 
pectation around him, far every triflg 
that drops from his prolific pen, 
Whatever are his motives, whether 
charity or gain, fame_or amusement, 
no pretence can be sufficient to justify 
- ill-executed performance’ from 

im. 


Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non diz, non homines non concessere co- 
lumna.. 


The fabric that rests on such a co- 
Jumn may well flourish in pride, but 
it is not safe to trust too much to any 
one pillar; for if that pillar once be- 
gin to yield or decay, woe to those 
who have trusted their all. on its 
strength ! 


Among the innumerable architcets 
that erect columns to themselves, far 
the greater part, either for want of 
dardile materials, or of art to dispose 
them, see their edifices perish as they 
are towering to completion; and 
those few that for awhile attract the 
eye of mankind, are generally weak 
in the foundation, and soon sink by 
the lapse of time; are forgotten, be- 
cause they never deserved to be re- 
membered, but owed the honours 
which they once obtained, not to 
judgment or to genius, to labour or 
to art, but to the prejudice of faction, 
the stratagem of intrigue, or the ser- 
vility of adolation. Every period of 
time has produced these bubbles of 
artificial fame, which are kept up a 
while by the breath of fashion, and 
then break at once, and are annihi- 
lated. Indeed, various kinds of lite- 
rary fame seem destined to various 
measures of duration. Some spread 
into exuberance with a very speedy 
growth, but soon wither and decay ; 
some rise more slowly, but last long. 
‘* Parnassus has its flowers of tran- 
sient fragrance as well as its oaks of 
towering height.” We are almost 
persuaded that this rule is infallible, 
with regard to poetical compositions, 
and thall therefore leave all concern- 


ed to make out the enquiry, as well 


as to draw the inference, 
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It hasbeen generally believed that 
fertility of invention is one of the 
principal ingredients necessary in the 
formation of a great poet's mind. 
The success of Mr. Scott's poems 

roves this position to be unfounded. 
Tstead of having an inventive and 
teeming imagination, heappears scarce- 
ly to have any invention at all. Every 
new poem that he publishes is neither 
more nor less than an immense string 
of abstract images, and subjects to- 
tally distinct in their very natures, 
with which reading, or conversation, 
has supplied his mind in the interim. 
Yet, instead of that having been de- 
trimental to his fame and popularity, 
it has been the principal thing which 
has tended to establish them. He 
describes scenes which every one has 
seen or heard of, and is therefore de- 
sirous to learn more of them. He 
contrives to introduce something re- 
lating to every great character of the 
age, both at home and abroad, and in 
these all the nation are interested. It 
is thus that his works are so anxious- 
ly coveted by so many ; for is it not 
evident that every man who unfurls 
the map ofa country, first searches for 
those place’s he has himself visited ; and 
every man who takes up a history, or 
biography, turns first to those charac- 
ters with which he is acquainted. It 
is scarcely to be imagined through 
how many subordinations of interest 
the adour of party is diffused, and 
what multitudes fancy themselves 
affected by every satyr or panegyric 
on a man of eminence. Whoever 
has at any time taken occasion to 
mention him with praise or blame, 
whoever happens to love or hate any 
of his adherents, as he wishes to con- 
firm his opinion, and strengthen his 
party, will diligently peruse every 
work from which he can hope for 
sentiments like his own. An object, 
however smal] in itself, if placed near 
to the eye will engross al! the rays of 
light, and a transaction, however tri- 
vial, swells into importance when it 
presses immediately-on our attention. 
But in proportion as those who write 
on temporary subjects are exalted 
above their merit at first, they are 
afterwards depressed below it; nor 
can the brightest elegance of diction, 
dor the most artful subtilty of arrange- 
Ment, hope for much esteem from 
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those whose regard is mo longer 
quickened by curiosity or pride. 


Mr. Scott has, in the poem before 


us, been most liberal of illustrious 
characters 
paparte in bold and striking colours; 
ridiculed King Joseph and 


He has given that of Bo- 


fassenas 
panegyrised Wellington, Beresford, 
Graham, Cadogan,-~ &c.; -celebrated 


some of the .principal actions and 


sieges which have occurred in the 
Peninsula ; described the appearance 
and character of the troops from each 
of the three sister.kingdoms ; and:has, 
in short,packed upso many famous and 
celebrated articles in this one small 
parcel that the proprietors of the work 
may well be excused ‘for ushering dt 
into the world with so much pompo- 
sity. Without doubt they considered 
it as the ne plus ultra of human come 
position; the very cream and essence 
of all poetry. It was advertised 
throughout all Britain and Ireland, 
regularly, for a quarter of a year; 
baptized in nectar with the greatest 
ealiansilee:; while peers and nobles 
stood its godfathers. At length, when 
curiosity had been sufficiently buoyed 
up, the great, the important day, was 
announced, big with the fate of Cato 
andof Rome! With what joy.wasthe 
advertisement read, which informed 
us, that on Tuesday next we ‘woulda 
get one half hour’s reading’ for fifteen 
shillings. 1t was even intended that 
the precise hour of that day should 
have been notified; but this -was 
wisely declined, in case the huge 
packages should have been all over- 
turned by the croud, and perhaps the 
shop itself Burst asunder. 


Don Roderick has, by «this time, 
been in the hands of thousands ;' and 


we take the earliest opportunity af 


giving an estimate of its »merits. In 
one word then, it certainly contains 
a number of at least as good stanzas 
as has ever appeared in the same 
measure. 
these stanzas are bold and animated, 


the images true to nature, and the 


language pure and harmonious.  §t 
has likewise’ this advantage over all 
hisotber works.that it rather improves 
on a narrow inspection, which nove 
of them ever did before, and that 4s 
tie utmost that can ‘be said in tts 
Pisise, with propriety, eveu by the 
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author's most partial and zealous ad- 
murers.’ 


On: the other hand, it contains a 
great number of lines that are ex- 
tremely naked, and even scarcely to- 
Jexable prose: yet this observation is 
seldom or never applicable to a whole 
verse throughout. In the introduc- 
tion, stanza 8, he says, 


Thou giv’st our lyres a theme, that might 
engage 
Those that could send thy name o'er 
sea and land, 
While sea and land shall last; for Ho- 
mer’s rage 
4 theme ; a theme for Milton’s mighty 
hand— 
How much unmeet for us, a faint dege- 
nerate band! f 


And in stanza 6, of the same*, 


For not till now, how oft soe’er the task 
Of truant verse hath lighten’d graver 
care, 
From muse or sylvan was he wont to ask, 
dn phrase poetic, inspiration fair. 


Stanza 3, of the Vision, runs thus, 


But of their monarch’s person keeping 
ward, 
Since last the deep-mouth’d bell of ves- 
pers toll’d, 
The chosen soldiers of the royal guard 
ae beneath the proud cathedral 
ld . 


A band unlike their gothic sires of old, 
Who, for the cap of steel and iron 


mace, 
Bear slender darts, and easques bedeck’d 
with gold, 
White silver-sturlded belts their shoul- 
ders Zrace, 
Where ivory quivers ring in the broad 
falchion’s place. 


Though this verse is bedecked with 
hoth gold and silver, it makes but a 
homely appearance, and moves very 
awkwardly. 


Stanza VIII. 
And, if Florinda’s shrieks alarmed the 
air, 
If she invoked her absent sire in vain, 
‘And on her knees implored that I would 
‘spare, 
Yet, reverend priest, thy sentence rash 
refrain ‘— 
All is not as it seems—the female train 





* In thts verse the first two lines 
contain twenty words. 
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Know by their hearings to disguise their 
mood -— 
But conscience here, as if in high dis. 
dain!!! 
Sent to the monarch’s cheek the bur, 
ing blood— 
He staid his speech abrupt—and up th 
prelate stood. 


This deocription is surely mot amiss, 
but except what rhyme confers, the 
title of such descriptions to the appel- 
lation of poetry is hid from our eyes, 
The 10th and 21st verses, and por- 
tions of many others are no better, 
In verse 48 we have the following 
poor lines of monosyllables rhyming 
to each other. 
In vain the steel, in vain the torch was 
plied, 
High blaz’d the war, and long, and far, 
and wide. 

This is exactly like a highlander 
endeavouring to express his  sentis 
ments very stron , in English, 

The poem is likewise throughout 
too much crouded with Spanish names 
and ancient sy se which, 
though they give locality to the de 
scriptions, and are moreover not un- 
musical, add greatly to its natural 
obscurity. Indeed there is a number 
of pages about the middle of the poem, 
in which Spenser is closely imitated, 
that are involved in such a manner 
that they could not possibly bave been 
understood without the analysis and 
the notes; and even with the help of 
these we are at a loss what to make 
of some of the verses, 

Verse 42 begins thus: 

That prelate mark’d his march—on ban- 
ners blaz’d, 

With battles won in many a distant 

land, 
On eagle-standards, and on arms he 


gazed ; ; 
“ And hop’st thou, then,” he said, 


‘* thy power shall stand,” &c. 

The prelate is here introduced as 
having been mentioned in the last 
line, but we have looked back for tes 
pages, and can see no mention of any 
such prelate. The prelate of Toledo, 
mentioned in the beginning of the 
poem, cannot be meant, for he was 
only an on-looker at a distance, and 
could not be supposed to address any 
of the shadows passing in review be- 
fore him and the king. Who this 
prelate is we do not know, the most 
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|kely conjecture is, that the author 
has Jef out a verse in the hurry of 
composition. , 

Speaking of Zaragoza, in verse 52, 
he says, 

Yet raise thy head, sad city! Though in 
chains, 

Enthrall’d thou canst not be! 

and claim 
Reverence from every heart where free- 
dom reigns, 

For what thou worshippest !—thy saint- 

ed dame, 
She of the column, honoured be her 
naine, 

By all, whate’er their creed, who ho- 

*~ nour love ! 
And like the sacred reliques of the flame, 

That gave some martyr to the blest 

above, 
To every loval heart may thy sad embers 
prove ! 

This verse, besides being extremely 
stiff and prosaic, is either utterly inco- 
herent, or else unintelligible. 

All these are, however, only trivial 
faults compared with the design of 
the poem, which it is impossible to 
contemplate without a smile. It is 
so unnataral,and affected, and withal, 
executed in so feeble a manner, as to 
manifest either a total want of taste in 
the author, or a taste of a very pecu- 
liar nature. Mr. Walter Scott seems 
more apt to run into extremes than 
any author we ever saw. On pub- 
lishing the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
the little introductory verses, which 
kept the old minstrel still in view, 
were justly approved of and com- 
mended. That he might improve 
the hint as much as possible, each 
book of Marmion was introduced by 

an introduction nearly half as long as 
the book itself, that the bard might 
in that poem likewise be kept in view. 
The introduction and conclusion to 
The Lédy of the Lake, were likewise 
applauded by some, and this has again 
carried Mr. Scott as far out of the 
common road as ever. Toa poem of 
sixty-three stanzas he has prefixed a 
oetical introduction, which, for 
ength and pomp, might well have 
served for a heroic poem of twenty 
books. That, added to the Conclu- 
ston, makes thirty stanzas, conse- 
quently, they want only a few lines of 
being half as long as. the poem. 

To analyse the poem we have only 
{0 copy the author’s preface to it, in 
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which there is an arran of the 
incidents related in the poem, that 
no man living could have made out 
save himself. 


“* The following poem is founded 
upon a Spanish tradition, particularly 
detailed in the notes; but bearing, im 
general, that Don Roderick, the last 
gothic king of Spain, when the inva- 
sion of the Moors were impending, 
had the temerity to descend: into an 
ancient vault, near Toledo, the open- 
ing of which has been denounced as 
fatal to the Spanish monarchy. The 
legend adds, that his rash curiosity 
was mortified by an emblematical re+ 
presentation of those Saracens, who, 
in the year 714, defeated him in bat- 
tle, and reduced Spain under their 
dominion. I have presumed to pro- 
long the vision of the revolutions of 
Spain, down to the present eventful 
crisis of the Peninsula; and to divide 
it, by a supposed change of scene, 
into three periods. The first of these 
represents the invasion of the Moors, 
the defeat and death of Roderick, and 
closes with the peaceful occupation of 
the country by the victors. The se 
cond period embraces the state of the 
Peninsula, when the conquests of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese in the East 
and West Indies, had raised to@ the 
highest pitch the renown of ‘their 
arms; sullied, however, by supersti- 
tion and cruelty. An allusion/to'the 
inhumanities of the Inquisition termi- 
nates this picture. The last’ part of 
the poem opens with the state of Spain 
previous to the unparalleled treachery 
of Bonaparte; gives a sketch of the 
usurpation attempted upon that un- 
suspicious and friendly kingdom, and 
terminates with the arrival of the Bri- 
tish succours. It may be farther pro- 
per to mention, that the object of the 
poem is less to commemorate or detail 
particular incidents, than to exhibit a 
general and impressive picture of the 
several periods brought upon the 
stage. 

‘*T am too sensible of the respect 
due to the public, especially by one 
who has already experienced more 
than ordinary indulgence, to offer any 
apology for the inferiority of the 
poetry to the subject it is chiefly de- 
signed to commemorate. Yet [think 


it proper to méntion, that, whilel was 
hastily executing a work, written for 








Bro 


@tetrporaryspurpose, and on’ passing 
. events, the task was’ most’ cruelly in- 
#errypted -hy the: successive deaths of 
Lord President Blair, and Lord Mel- 
ville: In those distinguished charac- 
ters, T bad “not only to regret persons 
wWiiose lives were most important to 
Scotland, but also whase notice and 
tronage honoured my entrance up- 
wn active life, and I may add, with 
fwrelancholy pride, who permitted my 
More advanced age to claim no com- 
tron share intheir friendship. Under 
such: interruptions, the following 
verses; which my best and happiest 
efforts: mast have left far unworthy o 

flieir theme, have, | am myself sensi 

tile, an anpearance of negligence and 
Hicoherence, wiich, in other circuin- 
stauces, hi 


I might have becn able to 
Yomove.” 


The poem is denominated 4 Vision, 
and after carrying us through twenty- 
four’ Spenserian stanzas of introduc- 
tory matter, the vision at length com- 
mences in a dark cell in the cathedral] 
of Toledo: Ip this place a small de- 
gree’ of interest is excited with regard 
ta. Don Roderick, but in one minute 
Weare involved in an obscure history 
of Spain; and it being impossible 
forthe mind to reconcile the idea 
ef such mighty sieges, battles, ships, 
seas, and noise, as haying been all 
witnessed iu a dark cell, we entirely 
lose all view or thought of Don Ro- 
erick ;, and it’ is perfectly evident 
ttiat. the author has done the same ; 
for after dismissing bim during one 
Ralf of the whole poem he seems to 
Have recollected. all at once, that 
He had. such a man standing in a 
dark vault, whom it was necessary he 
‘Srould visit before. he left the coun- 
try, having. introduced him into that | 
place with so mach ceremony. Ac- 
cordingly he is introduced again near 
tie end, as looking over his shoulder 
at. the British hosts, coming sailing 
into port: This has an effect truly 
Thdterous. It at once turns all the 
Battles and: sieges, which we have 
heen reading of, and which we know 
were real, Bonaparte himself, and 
even the whole of the British army 
aut! navy, into mere phantoms. Here 
the hero of the poem is left ;_ we hear 
ne:more.of him; andmust naturally 
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amends we.can make, 
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conclude that he is standing: in the 
vault, ooking over his shoulder unt) 
this day. The whole of the upna. 
tural aod bungling farce of the visiog 
has been introduced, in order to give 
a high sounding title to the poem, and 
to pave the way for an allegory of 
extraordinary sublimity, after ‘the 
manner of Spenser; but during the 
short space that the shadow of ap 
allegory is endeavoured to be kept up 
the work is peculiarly stiff and 
forced. On the failure of that we 
are introduced to’real characters and 
incidents, drawn in such a manner as 
to put the idea of a vision in a dark 
rou entirely out of the question, 
Let any: man take the plan of the 
poem throughout; and let bim en. 
deavour to connect and systematise it i 
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as’ much as lies in his power, andhe 7 
will find-ihat the more he strives the 9 
more absurd it will appear.  Itis 
void of passion, interest, or feeling; 
and-the portion of delight, which 
might. have been expected as the,re- 
suit of Mr. Scott’s descriptions, is 
almost extinguished by -the want of 
that rich glow which was wont to 
nlease so much in his former works, 
Many of the descriptions in this poem | 
are indeed extremely strong, butal- [ 
most quite naked. 


The feeling excited by a perusal of 
Don Roderick, is like that of toiling 
through a dreary and pathless wilder- 
ness, where some scenes of rude mag- 
nificence occasionally strike the eye, 
and amaze the senses, but in which 
no blooming verdure, nor rich varie- 
gated foliage is to be seen, and in 
which we are entirely bewildered, 
We reach no bourne or resting place, 
but end at last precisely where we 
set out! 


After enumerating so many. faults 
in so short a performance, the best 
is to select a 
of the best verses, which will 
convey a higher idea of its merit than 
any praise or panegyric of ours; and 
fiere we may remark, that it was an 
oversight of the Grampian mountains 
when they debarred him from singing 
any. more of. their torrents and trad 
tions, for. whenever be assumes that 
theme in. the poem. before. Us;, be 
excels. 
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The poetry in these verses is. cer- 


Ye mountains stern! within whose rug- — beautiful ; and-besides, the idea 
d 


ged breast 
The friends of Scottish freedom found 
repose ; 
Ye torrents! whose hoarse sounds have 
soothed their rest, 
Returning from the field of vanquish’d 
foes 5 ab 
Say, have ye lost each wild majestic close, 
That erst the choir of bards or druids 
flung, 
What time their hymn of victory arose, 
And Cattraeth’s glens with yoice of 
triumph rung, 
And mystic Merlin harp’d, and grey-hair’d 
Llywarch sung. 


V. 
0! if your wilds such minstrelsy retain, 
As sure your changeful gales seem oft 
to say, 
When sweeping wild and sinking soft 
again, 
Like trumpet’s jubilee, or harp’s wild 
sway ; 
If ye can echo such triumphant lay, 
Then lend the note to him has loved 
you long ! 

Wh. pious gather’d each tradition grey, 
That floats your solitary. wastes along, 
And with affection vain gave them new 

voice in sung. 
Vi. 
Hark, from yon misty cairn their answer 
tost: 
* Minstrel! the fame of whose romantic 
lyre, 
Capricious swelling now, may soon be lost, 
Like the light flickering of a cottage fire; 
If to such task presumptuous thou as- 
spire, 
Seek not from us the meed to warrior 
; due: 
Age after age has gather’d son to sire, 
Since our grey cliffs the din ot confliet 
knew, 
Or, pealing through our vales, victorious 
bugles blew. 


VIII. 
* Decayed our old traditionary lore, 
Save where the lingering fays renew 
‘their ring, 
By milk-maid seen beneath the hawthorn 
hoar, 
Or round the marge of Minchmore’s 
Raunted spring : 
Sive where their legends grey-hair’d shep- 
herds sing, 
That now scarce win alistening ear but 
thine, 
Of feuds obscure, and border ravaging, 
Aad ragged deeds recountin rugged line, 
Ol.nconlight foray made onTeviot, Tweed, 
or: Tyne, 


of a 


ressing the Grampian Hills as a 
muse, and making them return an 
ansiver, has a great deal of originality 
in it. Verse Oth of The Vision, con- 
tains one of the most striking pictares 
we have seen drawn in as few words : 


Full on the prelate’s face, and silver hair, 
The stream of failing light was feebly 
roll’d ; ; 
But Roderick’s visage, though his head 
was bare, 
Was shadow’d by his hand and mantle’s 
fold. 
While of his hidden soul the sins he told, 
Proud Alaric’s descendant could not 
brook, 
That mortal man his bearing should be- 
hold, 
Or boast that he had seen, when con- 
science shook, 
Fear tame a monarch’s brow, remorse @ 
warrior’s look. 


The descent of Bonaparte. into 
Spain, and the previous state of that 
country is pourtrayed in a beautiful 
and masterly manner : 


Grey Royalty, grown impotent of toil, 
Let the grave seeptre slip his lazy 
hold, 
And careless saw his rule become the 
spoil 
Of a louse female and her minion bold ; 
But peace was on the cottage and the 
fold, 
From court intrigue, from bickering 
faction far ; 
Beneath the chesnut tree love’s tale was 
told ; 
And to the tinkling of the light guitar, 
Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet rose 
the evening star. 


As that sea-cloud, in size like human 
hand 
When first from Carmel hy the Tish- 
bite seen, 
Came slowly over-shadowing Israei’s 
land, 
Awhile, perchance, bedecked with co- 
lours sheen, 
While yet the sun-beams on its skirts had 
been, 
Limining with purple and with gold its 
shroud, 
Till darker folds obscured the blue se- 
rene, 
And blotted heaven with one broad 
sable cloud— 
Then sheeted rain burst down, and whirl- 
winds howled aloud ;~~» 
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The description of the Scottish 
warriors is likewise good. 


And O! loved warriors of the Minstrel’s 
land! 
Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans 
wave! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain 
band, 
And harsher features, and a mien more 
grave ; 
But ne’er in battle-field throbb’d heart so 
brave 
As that which beats beneath the Scot- 
tish plaid ; 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 
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And level for -the charge your arms are 
laid, : 


Where lives the desperate foe, that for 
such onset staid! 


These are, in our opinion, the best 
verses contained in the work, but 
there are many detached pictures 
that are drawn in a strong and striking 
light, and to all those who are ph 
by the contemplation of abstract and 
unconnected scenes and characters, 
and to them only, Tre Vision op 
Don Ropericx will prove an ac. 
quisition. 
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» LINCOLNSHIRE. 
I do confess, in many a sigh, 

My lips have breath’d you many a lie, 
Aud who, with such delights, in view, 
Wou’d lose them for a lie or two ? 
Thomas Moore. 


AND did you believe, when to wed you 


I swore, 
And did you believe the confession was 
true? 
Alas! I have said the same thing to a 
score, 
And have cheated them all, I believe, 
except you. 
And indeed, pretty Jilt! tho’ you're lovely 
and fair, 
Another were wrong’d if I give you my 
name, 
And, therefore, at once to conclude the 
affair, 
I cannot do other than serve you the 
same. 


Away with those tears and that woe-laden 
eye— 


Away with those sobs, they are only 
deceit ; 
You surely have had’ as‘ much pleasure 


as I, 
Then tell me, I beg, how you make me 
the cheat ? 


You are welcome, in truth, to each atom 


of bliss, 
You’ veever receiv’d or experienc’d from 
f me; 
But | find, pretty Jilt! there’s no joy in 
a kiss, 
Except where the parties are mutually 
free! 
Grafton- Street, J. G. 


Fitzroy-Square, 1811. 


wee ee 


THE WITHER’D ROSE. 


A ROSE, by Mary still caress’d, 
Breath’d its last odours on her breast ; 

Nor droop’d averted from'the maid 

Whose hand had doom’d it thus to fade; 

For, as its graces were resign’d, 

It closer on her neck reclin’d, 

As conscious of the bed of snow, 

Which made it late so richly glow. 


A hush suffus’d the maiden’s check, 
And seem’d her sad regret to speak ;— 
As though regret would thus renew 
The drooping Rose’s faded hue : 

But ah! why in those melting eyes, 
Should dews of tender feeling rise ? 

Or why the soft emotion pour, 

In tears, upon the faded flow’r? 
Adown its leaves, with trembling ray, 

I mark’d the trickling lustres stray ; 
Proud, in their limpid course, to tell 
The azure source from whence they fell. 
Ah sure! revolving all the woe 

She taught some favor’d youth to know, 
(As sad she views its wasted bloom) 
Her heart assimilates their doom, 

And feels the symbol of his fate, 

A thousand strange alarms create ;— 
For ne’er could with’ring flow’ret claim 
Such warmth of pity’s gentle flame! 


Hope saw the drops pellucid shine, 
And fondly whisper’d, they were mine: 
Her eye, within those mirrors fair, 
Perceiv’d, reflected, all my care ; 

And deeming half those troubles vain, 
Iilumin’d thence her lamp again. 

To him I breath’d, whose chains control 
In bondage soft, the rudest soul ; 

O grant me, God of sweet desire! +. 
Like that embosom’d, to expire ‘— 
Unless, indulgent, thy decree 
Ordain’d those tears to flow for me. 


H. A. D. 
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TO CONSOLATION. 


GREAT is the need of Consolation’s 
voice, : 
To cheer the abject wand’ rer on his way; 
To lulleach pang and bid the heart rejoice, 
"Bre clouds of sorrow dim life’s last 
bright ray. 
for not, Oh Man! to crown thy transient 


ay, 
Is sath wv'a happiness for certain 
given . 
On earth, ’twere vain to court the 
lengthen’d stay 
Of her, whose native dwelling is in 
Heaven. 
Sweet Consolation ! 
throne, 
The suppliant bends to crave thy heal- 
ing balm ; 
With kind complaisance for his woes atone, 
And e’en sad sorrow of her sting disarm. 
Stem the strong tide, and check the 
boist’rous billow ; 
And smooth the roughness of his thorny 
pillow. 


when before thy 


REUBEN VERITAS, 





TO MISS LAVINIA 


By the Author of “‘ The Battles of the 
Danube and Barrosa,”’ 


AND must the muse in secret weep— 
And must her harp, neglected, sleep, 
Is then Lavinia married? 
Or thinks she that the lines I’ve writ, 
The work of some distemper’d fit, 
Or has the Post miscarried ? 





If not—what can this silence mean— 
Between us who can intervene, 
And thus our passion stifle ? 
Lavinia bade the muse aspire, 
She first awoke the amorous lyre, 
But surely not to trifle ! 


Say, have not all Philander’s lays, 
Pour’d forth a ceaseless flood of praise, 
Thro’ all the haunts of fashion ? 
And has he not, in equal strains, 
Endeavour’d to relieve thy pains, 
And gratify thy passion ? 


If living still, indulgent maid, 
(Oh! what a blunder have I made !) 
Nolonger let me tarry ; 
And for our mutual peace and good, 
I grant it shall be understood, 
We never mean to marry. 


Can Cupid e’er inculge a lie, 

Or can we from each other fly, 

R When once the vow is giv’n ? 

Say, are we more securely bound, 

When Hymeu waves his torch around, 
Or more approv’d by Heav’n ? 
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Impossible !—then let us haste 

The ties that marriage-forms create— 
Rousseau’s opinions parry ; 

And if, in time, we clearly see, 

That all our thoughts and views agree, 
Why then, perhaps, we'll marry. 





Love Letrers to my Wire. By 
James Woopnouse. 


LETTER XIV. 
[ Continued from page 48.) 


> TWAS ne'er intended, by the wanton 
tribe, 

One moral saw, or sentence, to imbibe ; 

Nor do the trifling, intellectual weak, 

From playhouse hints the soul’s improve- 
ment seek. 

Fond affectation heeds no part that’s 
play’d ; 

Self-flattery constitutes her idol trade ; 

She minds no speech, when spoke, or ac 
tion, shewn, 

Her pow’rs’ all spent to lisp and flirt her 
own. 

High ostentation, and important pride, 

Deem none deserve an eye, or ear, beside. 

It ne’er was wish’d by bands of indolence, 

To hunt for harmony, or fish for sense. 

Ne’er once design’d, by dissipation’s crew, 

To weigh one sentence whether false or 
true ; 

Nor Vanity e’er hails one spouting elf, 

But hopes attention centers in herself. 

The actors parts perform, and speech 
exert, 

Regardless who they help, or who they 
hurt; 

Each only cares his character to raise, 

And rival all in profit and in praise ; 

Nor heeds what vice is sought, or virtue 
sold, . 

So they gain glory, and can grasp 
gold. 


Is this the school where ignorance best 
can learn 
All crimes to scout? all duties to discern? 
The scenes, and objects, where thestrength 
of truth 
Can curb the rampant appetites of youth? 
Can maddening manhood’s heighten’d 
heat asswage? : 
And deaden base desires in hankering 
age? . 
The seminary, safe, where truth is taught, 
And moral habits to perfection brought? 
Where pious, pure, aud grave, religion 
grows, * ork ante 
And whence the virtues, with the graces, 
flows ? 


Is this the place rash passions to con- 
troul, 
And ‘s:ablish sacred order o’er the sopl? 
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Are such the scenes where maidens ought 
to mix, 

To form pure plans? right principles to 
fix ? 

Where prudent spinsters well may hope to 
meet 

The mates, best form’d, to make earth’s 
bliss complete ? 

Where vigilant, and wise, and virtuous, 
wives 

Can copy patterns fit for future lives? 

Where nought but meretricious air, and 
mien, 

In open seat, or skulking corner’s seen ; 

And lecherous look, and artful attivude, 

In every eye, with harlot airs, intrude ? 

These, like the clearest language, strongly 
tell 

What views and wishes each base bosom 
swell. 

Meantime each studied article of dress, 

Shews vanity with vice in full excess ; 

This, tending to increase each carnal flame, 

And that, to heighten foolish love of fame. 

While, intermix’d, bawds, pandars, pimps, 
appear 

To whisper mischief in each modest ear ; 

To render moral resolution slack, 

And flatter virtue into vice’s track. 


Are these the objects where affections, 

pure, 

Can feast their fill, yet keep the soul 
secure ? 

Which help to make each bubbling lust 
subside, 

And subjugate all bold attempts of pride. 

Examples that may still the mind excite, 

To dwell on each with ever-new delight ; 

Aud purging off all proud and carnal 
scum, ‘ 

May arm the heart against each cross to 
come. 


Is that the post which piety would seek 

To make the soul serene? the temper 
meek ? 

Where conscience could expect its purest 
joys? 

And faith be kept in happiest exercise ? 

Where nothing might obstruct the beams 
of hope? 

And charity experience amplest scope ? 

To train bless’d piety, and virtue, both, 


With every other grace of Christian 
growth? 
Should some unwary Christian wander 
there, 


Mast he not feel some sad forehoding fear ? 
iutense remorse? and symptomaticshame ? 
Weil kuowiag saints would blash, and 
& > 
Heavy’ must blame. 
While all the Anyels, in the heavenly host, 
Wouid weep jo see him so desert his post! 
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Could he expect a blessing from above 

With sacred confidence, and holy love: ‘ 

Or for such favour supplicate his God, 

While he such Idol temple’s threshold 
trod ? 

In such pursuits would wisdom e’er ep. 
gaze 

To spend tbe precious evenings of age? 

In such asylum durst the conscience dwell 

When time call’d out:to wish the world 
tarewel ? 

In such abode with peace resign his breath 

And smile, complacent, at the dart of 
death ? 

With such companions hope to close his 
eyes, 

Or hear archangel’s clarion call to rise? 

Mid such assembiy chuse to quit the tomb, 

And then partake with them his endless 


doom ? 
How could a waken’d Christian recon. 
cile 
Such devious conduct to the Scripture 
style, 


Which states that every thought, word, 
act, should tend 

To make Heav’n’s honour his unvaried 
end ; 

While tranquil understanding, clearly sees 

Such carnal honour ne’er with Christ 
agrees. 

That praise and glory, to a creature paid, 

His soul endanger, and his God degrade. 

That he who plays performs, or play'rs 
prefers, 

Unites with Idols, and Idolaters. 

It’s like a venturous voy’ge for dung ang 
dross ; 

No glimpse of gain, but certainty of loss, 

Or where immortal mind each sail unfurls, 

And dares the deep for pebbles—not for 


pearls ! 

Where crews, in holds and cabins, rashly 
court 

The risque of all possess’d, and call it 
sport 5 

While conscience calls the act an awful 
crime! 

An impious waste of talents, wealth, and 
time ! 

Tells him, and truly tells, with heightening 
tone, 


That self, and all possess’d are Heav’n’s 
alone ; 
And all who dare one particle pervert, 
Must fear, or feel, their everlasting hurt! 
That each perversion must mind's health . 
destroy, 
And forfeit portions of his preseut joy ; 
While all his heart intends to'speak, or do, 
His Saviour’s honour should be kept in 
view. 
[Zo be continued.] 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES: 


Rovat INsTITUTION. from the gaseous to a solid form. This 
P system was not supported by recent 
Recent Discoveries. experiments; for some» substances 


R. DAVY’s seventh lecture be- could be burned where no oxygen 

gan,with an account of the pro- was present, and give out intense light 
ress which had been made in redu- and heat. He exhibited the combus- 
cing the number of bodies considered tion of potassium in carbonic acid gas, 
bychemists assimple. Intheinfancy which gave out yrilliantred flame. 
of the science, salts, acids, alkalies, The gas was decompo ed, and char- 
and earths, &c. were considered sim- coal for: .°d in the retort. The me- 
ple substances, but as our kn wledge tals were also capable of combining 
improved by experiments, it was dis- without the presence of oxygen; and 
covered that these substances were during their combination, light and 
compounds, and we are still progres- heat were given out. Potassium and 
sively advancing in the reduction of arsenic were placed ina closed retort 
the number of simple substances. The containing nitrogen gas; they were 
present state of knowledge may be ignited by the flame of a spirit-lamp, 
considered as an approximation to atid during their combination gave 
truth, rather than the discovery of outa brilliant light. Dr. Davy con- 
truth itself Our own countryman, sidered heat and light as the result of 
Mr. Mayow, appears to have been the chemical action: the particles of bo- 
first who discovered that a part of the dies being violently excited by this 
atmosphere was necessary to support. action, are separated by their polar 
life and combustion, and that metals repulsions, and, moving through free 
gained in weight during their calci- space, produce radiant beat and light. 
nation. To Dr. Priestley belongs the Such also were the opinions of our 
merit of being the first discoverer illustrious countrymen, Hooke and 
of oxygen gas or vital air, which he Boyle; and it was a satista¢tion ‘to 
produced from red lead. ‘This«lisco- find that their doctrines, after being 
very was afterwards claimed by the disregarded for more than a century, 
French, and Scheele at the same time were now found to be more conform- 
nearly obtained oxygen gas from man- able to nature, than the systems by 
ganese, and called it empyreal air. which they had been displaced. It 
The discovery of Scheele, though wasa.duty we owed to the memory of 
subsequent to that of Dr. Priestley, our own philosophers, not to suffer 
was made without any knowledge of the merit of their discoveries to be 
the doctor’s experiment :—The name lost by the pretensions of foreigners, 
of oxygen gas was given to it by the This he considered to have been the 
French, from its communicating acid case with respect to the pneumatic 


, qualities to sulphur, phosphorus, and chemistry, which was peculiarly the 


other bodies, which are burned in it. native of this country, though it ha@ 
The propriety of this name Dr. Davy been stolen by the French, and re- 
opposed; he said it might more justly turded to us under a new dress. ‘The 
be called hydrogen, as it formed the French were always talking of their 
larger constituent part of water. Dr. own discoveries, and the Germans 
Davy stated at some length the Jead- always quoting their own philosg- 
ing parts of the phlogistic and anti- phers; and it was the move uecessary 
phlogistic theories, and admitted that on this account, that we should not 
the latter when it was formed, agreed silently suffer the honour of our coun- 
better with phenomena; but further trymen to be taken away. The pro- 
discoveries he said would make ama- portion cf oxygen gas in the atimgs- 
terial alteration in the new nomencla- phere was dittle more than one-fifth 
ture necessary, and produce achange of the whole, and it was found that 
in the whole theory of chemical sci- this proportion was not affected by 
ence. Acconling to Lavoisier, bo- the piace froin whenve the air was 
dies during combustion absorbed oxy- taken. He had made experiments on 
gen, and the oxygen becoming fixed, airs taken from the Auanti¢ Ocean, 
gave out its light and heat in passing from the Biistal chinatl, avd the 
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narrowest street in Bristol; air had 
als n taken from the Slave Coast, 
fren, Egypt, and from Paris, but the 
pir portion of oxygen was, in all these 
Cases, ‘he same; from whence it may 
be inferred that the salubrity of the 
atmesphere does not depend upon the 
proportion of oxygen, but on certain 
effluvia or miasmata too subtle to be 
detected. Frem a variety of experi- 
ments it had been proved that the 
azote or nitrogeneof the atmosphere 
Was as necessary to animal life as the 
oxygen. Animals confined for a 
length of time in pure oxygen gas are 
found to perish, and it was Dr. Davy's 
opinion that nitrogen and oxygen 
were both absorbed during the action 
of respiration. 

It is generally said that hydrogen 
mav be burned in oxygen gas; it 
wight with as much truth be said, 
that oxygen may be burned in hydro- 
gen aas. Dr. Davy exhibited an ex- 
pertinent, in which a stream of oxy- 
ge gas. was introduced into a vessel 
containing hydrogen gas, and set fire 
to by the electric spark; toe pheno- 
menon of combustion was precisely 
the same as in the usual mode when 
the ex} criment is reversed. Dr. Davy 
concluded with observing, that the 
science of chemistry was rapidly ad- 
vancing to a state of simplicity, in 
which the number of its elements 
would .be reduced to very few, and, 
in which it was probable, we should 
be able to anticipate its results: in all 
cases, with certainty and precision. 





Mr. Professor Feinagle, of Baden, 
bas given a public experience of the 
efficacy of his method of facilitating 
and assisting nemory. The managers 
of the Institution, in consequence of 
the application of the Committee of 
Literature and Science, granted per- 
mission for this public display of the 
art, without, however, making them- 
selves in any way responsible as to its 
character. The exlibition took place 
before an assembly of several hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, who were asto- 
nished and delighted with the result 
of the experiment. Four children, 
two bovs and two girls, all under 14 
years of age, had been put under Mr. 
Feinagle's care but two or three days 
before: he had one of the girls but 
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an hour and a half; and the longest 
tuition that any of them had received 
was four hours and a half. 

One of them repeated Goldsmith's 
Hermit backward and forward, and 
stated the stanza, the line, and the 
order of any remarkable word required 
of him. 

One little girl answered to questions 
in the chronology of the Roman em: 
perors; and another multiplied, with. 
out slate or paper, wo sums of eight 
figares by e¢gAt, and declared that she 
had not previously been taught arith. 
metic. 

A boy determined the geographical 
situation in degrees and minutes of 
fifty different cities; and on a plani- 
sphere chalked out on a board, marked 
down the true situation of places 
named to him. 

‘Mr. Fincher, of the Institution, also 
recited the mineralogical tables of 
Flauy, the second part of which he 
had taught himself on Mr. Feinagle's 
system, together with the first. part of 
Brisson’s Ornithologic System; and 
he declared from his own experience, 
that the principles of Mr. Feinagle's 
art were equally calculated to give 
facility in the acquisition and certain- 
ty in the retention of the tables of any 
other science—a fact which was con- 
firmed by several gentlemen ‘present, 
who have attended the private coursés 
of the Professor. 

The examinations were carried on 
by Mr. Disney, chairman of the Lite- 
rary and Scientific Committee; and 
for a great part of the tine, Mr. Fei- 
nagle retired from the lecture-room. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the result of the experience; and 
the company returned Mr. Feinagle 
their thanks. 





Britisu INSTITUTION, 


HIS has closed after a most a@- 

vantageous and splendid season. 
Independent of the customary exhibi- 
tion, the additional attractions pre- 
sented by Mr. West's celebrated paint- 
ing were so great, that from the day 
of its opening to the day of its being 
shut, the rooms were literally crowded 
with visitors, not fewer than from 8 to 
1400 being daily admitted. So vast a 
concourse proved most beneficial to 
the funds of this patriotic institution, 
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and has enabled the directors not, only 
to meet. the expense attendant on the 
purchase of the above mentioned 

inting, but to double the annual 
remiums for the best historical and 
poetical premiums next year. The 
ainting itself goes immediately into 
the hands of that very able engraver, 
Mr. Heath, from whose masterly 
touches the plate will, no doubt, pos- 
sess beauties similar to those which 
have contributed so much to raise the 
fame of the original work. - But, as 
ublic curiosity has not been satisfied 
brits exhibition for one season only, 
ihe directors, with due attention to 
the general wish, and to the interests 
of the institution under their care, 
have ordered it to be exhibited for 
two or three months during the suc- 
ceeding years till the engraving is 
completed. To the engraving sub- 
scriptions are pouring in from every 
quarter in greater numbers than when 
the books were first opened, and in- 
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deed may be expected to increase as 
the merits of the picture become more 
generally diffused. No former work 
of the kind was ever so successful in 
this country as this hasalready proved, 
independent of the promise for the fu- 
ture, 

With respect to the sale of paintings 
this season, we observe from the books, 
that upwards of seventy have been 
disposed of, and certainly the discri- 
mination which has been evinced in 
these purchases, speaks highly for the 
taste and liberality of those who pa- 
tronize the art. Very few of the best 
works remain to be returned to the 
artists, though we do regret hav- 
ing noticed half a dozen or more, 
which it would have been a credit to 
amateurs hot to have permitted to 
pass back into the hands of the exhi- 
bitors. The encouragement in gene 
ral, bowever, has béen sufficient to 
stimulate British talents to their ut- 
thost exertion for next year. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, Sc. He. 


E Capital! a satirical and sen- 

timental poem, dedicated to the 
Earl of Stanhope, is in the press, and 
will be published in the ensuing 
month, 

A second volume of Sermons, by 
the Rev. Dr. Brichan, is in the press, 
and may be expected by the end of 
October, and at the same timé a new 
edition of the first. 

Mr. Dymock, of the Grammar 
School of Glasgow, will. shortly put 
to press, Cxsar, with English notes 
at the bottom of the page, and a full 
explanation of the proper names at 
the end of the volume. 

Practical Remarks on Insanity, in 
one volume octavo, by Mr. Bryan 
Crowther, surgeon to Bethlem and 
Bridewell Hospitals, is in the press. 

Dr. Hales has completed the second 
volume of his elaborate work: it forms 
two books, the first containing the 
Chronological History of the Old 
Testament, the second that of the 
New. 

A posthumous work of the late Mr. 
Graves, of Claverton, is announced, 
bging a new Translation from the 


Gieek of the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, with a Life, 
Notes, and a View of the Stoic Philo- 
sophy. 

A Continuation of the Consolations 
of Erin, a poem, by Charles Philips, 
A.B. is preparing for the press. 

The Battie of Clontarf, a poem, by 
Mr. D. M. Cummin, embraces a most 
interesting portion of Irish history, 
and is in a state of great forwardness. 

Mr. H. M. Browne, of Banbury, bas 
nearly ready for the press “pecula- 
tions and New Opinions ep the Ef- 
fects an: Uulity of Counter tiritation, 
in a variety of serious diseases, Caicu- 
lated to recommend a new mode of 
alleviating aud curing many of the 
most inveterate complaints. 

Mr. J. Sell Cotman bas in @ ureat 
state ef forwardness, Etchings, de- 
signed as anaccompaniiment to Blom- 
fieid's History of Noitolk, which be 
intends to publish. 

The Lectures on Engraving, writ- 
ten by the late Mr. Meadows, and de- 
livered at the Surrey Institution, are 
to be published for the benefit of bis 
widow. 


$2 
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Several more of the Herculaneum 
Manuseripts are preparing for publi- 
cation at the Clarendon press, by Mr. 
Hlayter. 


The author of ‘ The Battles of the 
Danube and Barrosa,’ will shortly 
publish a poem, entitled, ‘The Con 
flict of Albuera,” without notes. 

In the press, a Narrative of the Per- 
secifion of Hippolito Joseph da Costa 
Pereira Furtado de Mendonca, a na- 
tive of Colonia de Sacramento, on 
the River L2 Plata, imprisoned and 
tried in Lisbon by the Incuisition for 
the pretended crime of Free Masonry, 
with the bye laws of the Inquisition, 
never before published. 


—_—_ 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 

Oil, little inferior to the best Italian, 
has leen extracted in Jamaica from 
cout ed; and many proprietors of 
sea-side tand in that is!and have lately 
manufacjured barilla, or marine al- 
kali, to great advantaze. There ajso 
the kali plan! grows wild in the great- 
est luxuriance 

Mr. Charles Stothard is publishing, 
in a course of numbers, a work which 
may surpass even S/reef in correctness 
ef etching, ane will leave nothing to 
be desired of ancient monuments, 
giving ail the minutiz’of the armour, 
arins, ornaments, &c. of those fine 
recumbent figures of abbots, warriors, 
kn chts, their pages and ladies so just- 
}y admired in our cathedrals and old 
churches. 

Mr. Robertson Buchanan, of Glas- 
gow, states it as a most important fact, 
that a place of worship was last winter 
heated by steam on (a most simple 
plar, so as to require little or no atten- 
dance, noi requiring any water to be 
putinto the boiler after the first time 
above three times in the course of the 
season.—There is another mode, by 
which a fire of three hours in a morn- 
ing serves for heating the remainder 
of the day. 

The celebrated French medicine 
for the gout has been indisputably 
discovered by Mr. Moore, the sur- 
geov. A bottle of the Eau Medici 
Male consists of a drachm and a halt 
of the wine of «hite bellebore, mixed 
with half a diachm of vineus Jauda- 
Wain, 


Mr. Moore has clearly shewn 
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that Mr.H»:son took the idea from 
the elder Pliny; and the above com. 
position has been found to have the 
taste, the smell, and the precise ef. 
fects of the French medicine. This 
is a valuable discovery, as, instead of 
ten shillings, a bottle will cost two. 
pence. 

Improvement in Dyeing.—It is said, 
that a Mr. Dunlop, of Manchester, 
has discovered a permanent scarlet on 
cotton, warranted to stand soap, air, 
and acid, without variation! [If this 
report be well founded, the discovery 
is invaluable. 

At the library of York Minster 
there is a copy of the first edition of 
Erasmus’s Greek and Latin Testa. 
ment, 1516, folio, struck off upon vel- 
lum. 

A short time since Mr. Samuel 
Foote, solicitor, at Salisbury, went 
with some gentlemen, wh» acted as 
assignees under a commission of bank- 
rupt under which Mr. Foote also was 
employed, to take the inventory cf the 
said bankrupt, a chemist and druggist 
of that city (Mr. Cotes), and in moy- 
ing some of the bottles, and putting 
them down from the shelyes to ascer- 
tain their contents, he with his right 
hand took the stopper from one in 
particular of a large size which he 
held in his left nand, when the bottle 
immediately exploded ina tremendous 
shock, shattering and carrying away 
the left arm which. held .the bottiea 
little below the ‘elbow, and also de- 
stroying the thumb of the right hand. 
The cause of this calamitous accident 
has not been explained. 

A violin, made by Nicholas Amati, 
for Louis the Fourteenth, at the be- 
ginning of his reign, was lately adver- 
tised for sale at Paris. It was adorned 
with the arms of France, several alle- 
gorical figures, and the following in- 
scription, Sit nomen Domini benedie- 
lum. Louis XIV.—It sold for 1261. 

Mr. Richardson, of Keswick, Cum- 
berland, has invented a machine for 
clearing the ground of large stones 
buried a little way beneath the sur- 
face, and for raising them out of the 
earth without any soil being previous- 
ly taken away, with utility and dis- 
patch. 

The largest steam engine ever erect- 
ed has been lately constructed for W. 
Pit, vear Whitehaven, by the direc- 
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tions of Lord Lonsdale. An idea of 
the quantity of water which may be 
thrown up by it may be conceived, 
whenit is known to be not less than 
of one hundred and twenty horses 
ower! It is understood that one 
much larger is about to be crected at 


Workington for J.C. Curwen, Esq. 

The botanical world have experi- 
enced aserious deprivation in the loss 
ofa most valuable collection of exotic 
plants, gathered many hundred miles 
up 4 tiver in the South Sea, the boat 
jn which they were was upset, and the 
whole unfortunately lost. A scientific 
avent had been more than three years 
in making this collection, for the 
piucipal botanical institutes of Eng- 
laid and Ireland. 

Capt. Manby, who is so advantage- 
ously known by bis invention for re- 
lieving ship- wrecked mariners, has 
proposed the formation, in counties 
contiguous to the sea coast, of socie- 
ties, whose object, in addition to re- 
warding the exertions of those who 
shall distinguish themselves in receiv- 
jng the shipwrecked, it should be to 
provide dry Jinen and warm clothing 
for the distressed mariner, and aflord 
him pecuniary assistance to reach his 
friends, or place of abode. 

Great Saving in Brewing.—An in- 
teiligent correspondent, who has suc- 
cessfully tried the expeviment, recom- 
mends to families brewing their own 
malt liquor, the use of 32ibs. of brown 
sugar with two bushels of malt, which 
produced him about 50 gallons of ale 
as good i every respect as if made 
from six bushels of malt, besides ef- 
fecting a saving of Sis. 8d. being the 
difference between S@ibs. of sugar at 
17s. 4d. and two bushels of malt at 24s. 
making together 41s. 4d. and six bush- 
els of malt at 72s.—The same quantity 
of hops is required for 8lbs. of sugar 
as for a bushel of malt, and he mixes 
the sugar with the wort as it runs from 
the mash-tub, 

A piece of amber, 14 inches long, 
9} broad, and weighing @tlbs, was last 
month found by a Russian between 
Memel and Koniysberg. It is confes- 
sedly the largest piece ever seen, ex- 
ceeding in size aud weight the one 
found in the Prussian territories in 
1804, and is supposed to be worth 
hear 6000 dollars, 
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A well has been dug at Purbleigh, 
near Maldon, in Essex. It was begun 
on the 9th of March, and water was 
found last month. The depth of the 
well is $34 feet, being 182 feét deeper 
than the monument is high. ‘The 
water rose 252 feet in the space of 
fourtecn hours, which makes it 82 
feet from the water. 

A vessel to sail against wind and 
tide has just been completed at Bris- 
tol. She has one mast of iron, with 
an upright windlass affixed to the 
same; her sails, which are of a pecu- 
liar construction, when in motion, can 
weigh her anchor, work three pieces 
of mechanism (two projecting from 
her sides, and one in the centre), two 
pumps, ard, upon occasion, two 
swecns of 24 feet. Her canvas is also 
extended or shortened in an instant, 
and, if required, the mast, with all its 
appendages, is as quickly lowered. 
She has neither blocks nor running 
tizving, except a fore and aft-stay, 
and cables. 

A new canal to Oxford is in con- 
templation, with a probable extension 
to Stratford on Avon The naviga- 
tion of the Thames, which, during the 
winter and summer months, is subject 
to interruption, from too much or too 
little water, is about 185 miles to Ox- 
ford, and the passage by the Grand 
Junction is only 180, but the pro- 
posed line Is not to exceed 88. 

We are likeiy soon to be indepen- 
dent of the Baltic for cables for our 
navy, from a skiiful iuvention just in- 
troduced into our dock-yards, for ma- 
king cables for the heaviest ships of 
spring chains, so skilfully wrought in 
iron, as to be stronger and more du- 
rable than rope cable can possibly be 
made; two or three of our line of 
battle-ships are already equipped with 
these iron cables. 

A trial has lately been made upon 
Change, London, between a capital 
fire-engine belonging to the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company, and 
an engive on a new construction, the 
invention of Lord Stanhope. His 
lordship was present the whole time 
to witness their performance. That 
belonging to the Royal Exchange 
Company succee .ed in throwing the 
water to the greatest distance, both in 
a perpendicular and horizontal direc- 
tion; but it could not be compared 
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with Lord Stanhope’s as to the body 
of water thrown at one time. 

A nobleman stated, at the Holkham 
sheep-shearing, that rats might be de- 
stroyed by putting such a quantity of 
arsenic into strong sweetwort as that 
it did not smell of the poison, and 
pouring it into a broad flat dish of 
which they will drink, and then run 
for water and die. 

A bed of plaister of Paris, of about 
100 acres in extent, has been disco- 
vered in Duchess County, State of 
New York, which is said to be equal, 
if not superior, to that imported from 
Nova Scotia. 

Baron Van Doornich, of Broad- 
street, London, has obtained a patent 
for an improvement in the manu- 
facture of soap, to wash with sea 
water, with hard water, and with soft 
water, 

A: the late examination of the stu- 
dents at the East India College, at 
Hertford, the following prizes were 
awarded to Mr. Henry William Hob- 
house, son of H. Hobhouse, Esq. M.P. 
The first prize for Theology, a gold 
medal; the first prize for Classics, a 
gold medal; the first prize for Politi- 
cal Economy and History, a gold me- 
dal; the first prize for Sanscrit, a gold 
medal; the first prize for Persian, a 
gold medal; the first prize for French, 
boeks—an instance of talents, appli- 
cation, and success, among numerous 
juvenile competitors, probably unpa- 
ralleled. 

Mr. Cornfield, of Newcastle, is now 
making preparations for his exhibition 
in his neat little garden, which is like- 
ly to exceed any of the former seasons, 
His collection of carnations and pico- 
tees is increased to more than double 
the usual number, and it being an 
early and favourable season they will 
be very fine. His stock of curious 
plants has also been increased consi- 
derably, he having recently selected 
maby very curions and rare sorts from 
the first nurseries in London and its 
vicinity; and, although his garden is 
small, it contains the greatest number 
of pots and plants, perhaps, of any 
place in the kingdom, having in it 
2095 pots, containing plants of the 
most curious kinds, collected from all 
quarters of the glcbe; and to make 
his exhibition the more attractive and 
brilliant, he bas receiyed 500 beauti- 
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ful variegated lamps from London, 
which will be placed in such a manne 
as to give additional splendour to the 
general effect. 


Some philanthropic observer hay 
suggested, in order to prevent the bad 
effects attending the making of white 
lead, that a mask with glass eyes should 
be worn by the workmen. 


A new life-boat bas been invented 
on a very simple principle, and js 
said to be much approved by man 
naval men who have seen it, [ft 
consists of four common-sized beer. 
buts, which are laid lengthwise, and 
two smaller at each end, which are 
lashed upright. These empty buts, 
fastened together in a frame, form the 
basis of the boat; on them are gra 
tings, &c. and side- pieces, which form 
the gunwale. The whole apparatus 
may be put together in less than 1§ 
minutes, and is secured by means of 
wedges. It will carry twelve or fit 
teen people at one time. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 
France. 


The following are among the vast 
works.of art now carrying on in that 
empire :— 

The canal of 'Ourcque, and the 
distribution of its waters in the differ- 
ent parts of Paris, are attended with 
an expense of two millions and a half 
of francs a year. In a few years these 
works will be completely finished— 
Already sixty fountains spread the 
waters of the Ourcque in the differeiit 
quarters of Paris. ‘The water arrives 
there constantly. The Seine, the 
Marne, the Yonne, and the Oise, have 
considerable works constructing on 
them to improve the navigation. The 
cut of St. Marne, which will be finish- 
ed in the next year, will shorten the 
navigation of the Marne by 5 leagues, 
and will spread its waters by nume- 
rous channels. The sluices construct 
ed at Port d'Arche, at Vernon, &c. 
will facilitate the navigation of the 
Seine; and other sluices will continue 
it to Troyes and f Aube.—The bridges 
of Choisy, Besen, and Jena, facilitate 
the communications, or concur in the 
embellishment of the capital. Thi 
Louvre is finishing; they are pullin 
down that quantity of howses whia 
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was between the Louvre and the Thu- 

illeries. A second gallery re-unites 

vo palaces. 

Othe eal of St. Quintin i: finished. 

From the beginning of this year navi- 

gation has been 1D great activity upon 

it; its effects has already been felt in 

the prices of wood and coal in the me- 

tropolis. The canal of the North, to 

ynite the Rhine and the Scheldt, was 

one-third part finished, but the union 

of Holland having made it useless, 

these works have been suspended — 

The canal Napoleon, which joins the 

Rhine, and the Saone, will be finished 

in four years. Three millions a year 

are applied to it. The canal of Bur- 

gundy, which joins the Saone and the 

Seine, is continued with spirit. In 

the course of this year a million and 

ahalf will he expended upon it. The 
canal of Arles, which brings the 

Rhone to the Pont-du-Boue, is one- 

third partexecuted. That which cuts 

the peninsula of Bretany, n joining 
the Ronce to La Villainé, is now 
going on. The canal of Blouet, which 
joins Napoleonville to L’Orient, and 
which will one day lead from Napo- 
leonville to Brest, is almost finished. 
Many other canals, of tess importance, 
are either finished or going on with 
the greatest activity. 

In the improvement of the roads 
the distances are lessened. It has 
been computed that Turin has already 
been brought 36 hours nearer Paris, 
24 hours by the passage of Mount 
Cenis, and 12 hours more by the new 
road of Maurienne. His Majesty has 
decreed the establishment of a new 
road from Paris to Chamberry by 
Tourness. This road, by avoiding 
the mountains, will be shorter by 
eight hours. In this manner Turin 
will be brought nearer to Paris by 44 
hours, which is almost half the dis- 
tance. Milanis by the road of Sim- 
plon brought nearer Paris by more 
than a march of fifty hours, if the pre- 
sent road is compared with that which 
existed ten years ago. Bayonne and 
Spain have been brought nearer to 
Paris by:18 hours, by the road which 
hasbeen made through the sandy 
plains of Bourdeaux and Bayonne.— 
Mayence and Germany have been 
brought 12 hours nearer, by the road 
which has been made in the sands 
fiom Mayence to Mentz. Hamburgh 
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will be nearer by more than 60 hours 
in the course of the next vear, by the 
road made across the sands of Maes- 
tricht to Wesel, and from that to 
Hamburgh; and this will be the first 
example in history of eighty leagues 
of roads made in the course of two 
years. 
ployed; and hefore the end of the 
year 1811, much more than half of it 
will be finished. Amsterdam will be 
brought 12 hours nearer Paris by the 
road through the sands of Antwerp te 
Amsterdam, at which they are labour- 
ing at many points, New roads are 
opened from Spezia to Parma, from 
Florence to Rimini, and from Nice to 
Genoa. 
the departments rival one another in 
zeal to second the intentions of the 
sovereign, and every where roads are 
opening to establish communications 
between the different points in the de- 
partments.—The construction of a 
great number of bridges is begun. 
Those of Bourdeaux, Rouen, Avig- 
non upon the Rhone, of Turin on the 
Po, are the most remarkable. 
at Bourdeaux and Rouen, as well as 
that over the Durance, which was fi- 
nished last year, were considered as 
impossible, 
bridges are also finished. 


Ten sets of workmen are em- 


All the Councils-general of 


Those 


A great number of other 


Germany. 
M. Resler, vicar to the minister of 


Hohentweil, in Germany, has instruct- 
ed a number of persons in the Pes- 
talozzian method of teaching, and 
amotig them a priest of the Jewish 
profession at Randegg. This circum- 
stance producc-! an interview between 
M.Resler and M. Levi, the head of 
the Jewish communion at Randegg; 
simce which the latter bas given all 
the facilities in his power to the 
schoolmaster of his district, and, in 
addition to this, maintains five Jewish 


children at Hohentweil at his own 


expense. Mademoiselle Greham, one 


of M. Reesler’s scholars, only fourteen 
years of age, is to reside at Hohen- 
tw@il, to instruct the daughters of M. 
Levi. Behold then a minister of the 
Gospel, who forms masters for the 
schools of the Israclites, and a girl 
born of Christian parents who gives 
instructions to a Jewish mother and 
her children, and this without the 
least intention of changing the reli- 
gion of cach other. 
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M. Shmidt, of Prague, has disco- 


vered the means of making Glauber's 
salts on a large scale, and so cheap, 
that he can sell it for half the usual 
price. The druggists in Prague new 
use it as a substitute for sal ammoniac. 

Since the secularization of the re- 
gular clergy in the kingdom of Bava- 
ria, it is remarked that no less than 33 
princes, bishops, and pensioned ab- 
esese have died—partly it is to be 
supposed of grief and mortification 
for the loss of the good things of thes 
world, notwithstanding their constant 
advice to their flocks, ‘to set their 
affections upon the nert.’ 

Feudal service, a species of slaverx, 
is abolished in Darmstadt, by an edict 
dated May 25, 1811; but as the feudal 
lords would suffer a loss unless some 
indemnification was made, the persons 
in servitude are to redeem themselves 
by paying, in five instalments in the 
course of five years, a sum equal to 
the profits their lords would otherwise 
derive from their whole services in 
twenty years. 

Tialy. 


Much of the ancient portico of the 
Temple of Jupiter the Thunderer, at 
Rome, has been lately recovered.— 
By two decrees, dated the 27th of 
July, his Majesty, wishing to make 
several dispositions useful to his good 
city of Rome, has decreed as follows: 

The imperial court of justice shall 
be established at the Chancery. The 
academy of the university at the Col- 
lege Della Japleidze. Two lyceums 
shall be established at Rome, one at 
the Roman College, and the other at 
that of the Jesuits. | The magazines of 
corn and oil at the castles of Didela- 
tian and Codneto, and Civita Vecchia, 
are ceded to the city of Rome. A 
fund shall be raised, and applied to 
the excavations for the discovery of 
antiquities; to the perfectioning of 
the navigation of the Tiber; to the 
construction of a new bridge on the 
scite of that of Horatius Cocles, tothe 
finishing of the bridge of Sextus; to 
the agerandizement and embellish- 
ment of the squares of Trajan and the 
Pantheon; to the construction of a 
market and two slaughtering places; 
te the opening of a promenade on the 
side of the gate of thepeople, and an- 
other on the scite of the foruin of the 
Colcseum, aud of the Mount Palatine; 
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to the establishment of a botanic gar. 
den, &c.—In the mean ‘time, till the 
plans for the square of Trajan shal 
haye received his Majesty's approba. 
tion, the convents of the Holy Ghost 
and of St. Euphemia, shall be pulled 
down. The plans which have beey 
submitted to his Majesty, for the pro. 


menade on the side of the gate of the 


people, are approved; and to carty 
them into effect, the convent Det 
Pebuls and its dependeneies, shall be 
pulled down. This promenade shall 
be called the Garden of the Great 
Cesar. The promenade proposed of 
the scite of the Capitol and the Cole. 
seeuin, shall be called the Garden of 
the Capitol. The plans of them shall 
be presented without delay, as well 
as those of the botanic garden— 
The houses, palaces, and dependen- 
cies, situated in the way of these em- 
bellishments, and which appertain to 
his Majesty, or to the Court of Naples, 
shall be pulled down. 

Dr. Quadrie, professor of anatomy 
at the university of Bologna, per 
formed, while on his journey to Pa- 
dua, two operations upon two indivi- 
duals entirely blind, in the presence 
of the Professors Socrafi and Brera, 
and all their pupils. In these opera- 
tions he demonstrated the advantages 


of a method invented by himself for 


extracting the cataract, without in- 
jury either to the transparent cornea 
or the iris. His method was acknov- 
ledged to be superior to that of Wen- 
del, and to, that by simple pressure. 
His patients recovered their sight— 
The professors loudly extol the new 
method, as easy, more practicable, 
and less hazardous than that of sim- 
ple pressure of the cataract. Dr 
Quadrie has promised to make his 
method public. 4 

In the suppressed convent of St 
Onofrius, now formed into a chat 
table establishment for deaf and dumb 
pupils, a monument is to be erected 
to the memory of Tasso, whose Ie 
mains were deposited in the adjoining 
church of the same name. The Con- 
sulta have also projected a lyceum of 
the first class, three colleges, two 
public schools, two anarkets, and ap 
pointed commissioners for clearing 
the earth from the remains of ave 
qiity. 
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MISCELLANEA, FACETIOUS anv ECCENTRIC. 
Eton Montem. less from those who were not old Eto- 


tom at certain times forthe Eton case a guinea would be faii salt 
scholars to collect what is called enough, he pulled out a large red 
salt of the passengers. The following box, lettered Cinque Port Receipts, 
account has lately appeared — took a two-pound note out «fa large 
, bundle of others, said, ‘silver was so 
The Long Chamber, Eton, ccaree be could get none to carry” 
SiR, June 7th, i811. about with him,’ avd asked ine for 
Having just seen your*account of nin-teen shillings in change. I told 
the Eton Mon‘tem, (which is correct as him oarrcle wast ever tc sive change, 
far as it goes) | beg leave to add to it and put the note into iy bag. Lord 
my own observations on that day.— i.———l opened his mouth to speak, 
Being stationed as a runner at Coln- but the Ch ———r saying, ‘the e, 
brook bridge, it fell to my lot to stop that's for us both,’ shut the door, and 
all the members of the Queen's Coun- drove on. 
cil and other ministers, who, it being The next chaise I stopped, I found 
Saturday, were proceeding to Wind- Lord © n fas! asleep, with a map 
sor, and hard work I had to make some of Spain before him, upon which were 
of them contribute to the collection several memoranda in pencil. All 
for the captain, or, in our language, that I could read was—Mem. Mile- 
‘pay salt.’ Their conduct on all oc- stones between Brentford and Mam- 
casions must be highly interesting to mersmith, 3—Passed sign of the Two 
the public, and I took notes at the Magpies. N.B. Formerly this was two 
time of what they said on the blank houses, with a magpie apiece. Houns- 
leaves of my pocket Juvenal. low Heath very bairen. When he 
The L—d Ch r came in.a waked by the stopping of the chaise, 
chaise and four with green liveries, he said, * Don't disturb me! I'm 
and when I made my demand upon thinking.’ When! told hit my busi- 
him, talked'a great ‘deal about the ness, and the custom of Montem, he 
pleasure he should have in complying said, ‘it was very odd, asked me 
with any request of mine, or indeed why I was dressed in pink ?* and ‘ whe- 
of the Etonians generally, but that he ther I had my dress on purpose for 
believed he had hitherto understood Montem?’ and then paid handsome 
the custom only to extend to the pro- enough. 
prietors of the carriages upon the road The M—-r of the R—Ils came in 
that day, and as he was only accom- a chaise and four. He heard all § 
modated with a seat in this chaise by said, without replying a word, only 
his noble friend the Earl of L———-l,_ making several attempts to shut the 
to whom it belongéd, he did not feél door, and 4 noise with bis mouth as 
himself authorised to make me dny if urging on the horses; and after 
present.’ [ thought this a chouse, and keeping me a long time, dropped 
said'as much politely. Hethen talked something into my bag, seemingly 
a deal about ‘ doubting the legality of With 4 great effort. 
the demand,’ which he thought ‘bad When! opened Lord El————gh’s 
both in law and equity; and if it was chaise, and made the usual dematd 
good he had aright to take care of the of salt, his lordship started up from 
money as guardian of all imposts.’ a large paper he was reading, and 
But | was forced to stop his prose, as frowning at me, said, ‘ Assau 
several carriages were coming up; and Sir! Really the most flagrant ope 
man, who I afterwards heard was ever encountered.’ I answered ver 
ord W————, slipt by me on civilly, for { must own his look scan 
horseback during this parley. Just me deucedly, ‘that I must have my 
then Lord L———1 interposed from salt paid, but did not mean to use any 
the other side, and saying to the compulsion towards bis Jordship."~- 
th————=r, ‘if we don't make haste, He then with a great deal of action, 
Lord Ei ———gh will be there before talked about ‘ its being av irrefragable 
us,’ asked me *if we did not expect sule with all Judges to admit of ae 


Univeasat Maa. Ver. XVI. a 


Wey one knows it is the cus- nians?? On my saying that in that 
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violation of the laws in their presence, 
even out of court; that it was matter 
of no moment under what denomina- 
tion we took his property from him— 
whether as money, or salt, or bank- 
notes, it would equally constitute a 
forcible taking from the person com- 
plete in allits parts; that I should be 
criminal in a highly penal degree, and 
he would not willingly allow me to 
launch an idea in vacuo that such an 
action could be accomplished with 
impunity; but as his imperious avo- 
cations urged him to Windsor, he 
would now pay me quam supra protest, 
though | disregarded the landmarks 
of the law.” I did not much under- 
stand his lordship, so took his money, 
and he went on. Though I was 
obliged to leave out a great many long 
words in writing down what he said, 
it quite filled all my blank leaves, and 
1 could keep no account of any body 
else. So, Sir, I remain, your's, 
A Runner at Monte. 
P.S. I must just say, that the two 
archbishops were much the most af- 
fable and lively, and their salt was 
very handsome. 





England has been these thousand years at 
war, 
The feudal state was one continual jar; 
And since the barons sheath’d their wast- 
ing swords, 
Our senates carry on a war of words. 
W. H.R. 


In one of the late Lord Melville's 
speeches, he proposed. to reduce the 
Americans by starvation, a word then 
new in the English vocabulary, which 
the wits of the day alleged he had im- 
ported froin his native country; but 
since that period both the word and 
the thing itself have by him and his 
friends been sufficiently naturalized 
in England. 


Oriental Wit. 


As a woman was walking, a man 
looked at and followed her. * Why,’ 
said she, ‘do you follow me? ‘ Be- 
cause I have fallen in love with vou.’ 
*Why so? my sister is much hand- 
somer, she is coming after, go and 
take love to her.’ The man tnrned 
back and saw a woman with an ugly 





[Aveusd 
face, and being greatly displeased, re, 
turned and said, ‘Why did you tll 
me a story?’ The woman answered, 
* Neither did you speak the truth; for 
if you are in love with me, why did 
you go after another woman} “The 
man was confounded. 


Specimen of some of the French 
verses on the birth of the late heir: 


Av Rot pe Rome. 


Salut, enfant de Mars! Comme un nou 
veau Messie, 
Ton front fut couronné dans le sein de 


Marie ; 

Le tonnerre a grondé; les rois sont ac- 
courrus 

Pour voir le successeur des Numa, der 
Titus : 


Des globes, dans les airs, annoncent tu 
naissance ; 

Rois des rois! 4 ton pére, honneur, gloire 
et puissance!!! 

Oint de Napoleon! tu fixes notre sort; 

Cest de ce jour heureux que date J’age 
d’or. 


Par Daly, de la Drime. 


TRANSLATION. 


Hail, child of Mars. anointed from thy 
birth, 

Another Mary gave thee to our earth; 

Declining stars announc’d thy rising ray, 

And thunders usher’d in thy natal day; 

As eastern kings heav’n’s first-born son 
confess’d, 

So fill thy courts the sovereigns of the 
west 5 

As Lord of Lords, and e’en as King of 
Kings, 

Each to thy sire his grateful tribute 
brings ; 

Numa and Titus now their claims resign, 

And Roman grandeur bends before thy 
shrine ; 

To fix our fate be thine; thy father’s 
dow’r, 

Honour and glory, majesty and pow’r. 

Thrice happy day! in Fame’s bright list 


enroll’d, 
From hence we date the promis’d aGE oF 
GOLD! W. H.R. 


A gentleman once being with seve- 
ral others where the discourse turtied 
upon the beauties of the ereation; 10 
this the company in general acqui- 
esced; when a yout inan, who had 
been silent, rose up, insisted they had 
all drawn a wrong conelusion, and 
contended there was no just symile- 
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in the works of nature; for in- 
stance, said he, ‘some mountains are 
too high, some vallies too low; some 
rivers too slow, others too rapid, 
some animals have their bodies too 
large for their heads, others their 
heads too large for their bodies; the 
tails of some too long, and others too 
short.. But of all animals the ass is 
the most hideous; its ill shapen body, 
large head, long ears, and dissonant 
bray, frequently frighten a horse,— 
‘True, Sir,’ replied a sarcastic old 
gentleman, ‘I perfectly agree with 
you in your last position, being con- 
vinced it is founded in experience, 
and have not the least doubt that you 
have seen many horses take fright in 
-your time.” 





Change of Opinion in Spain. 

When Louis XIV procured the 
throne of Spain for his grandson, a 
French writer of the last century ob- 
serves,—T he hearts of the French and 
Spaniards in general were inundated 
with excessive joy. Among the 
fetes made on that occasion, there 
were none more shewy than that 
where a2 number of young persons 
clothed themselves half in the Spanish 
and half in the French manner. Upon 
one of the banners used on this occa- 
sion, the following motto was in- 
scribed : 


Gallus Iberve fiat nullo discrimine habebo, 


Between the sons of France and Spain, 
Henceforth let no fell discord reign, 





Clement de Tonerre, Bishop of 
Noyou, was one of the proudest pre- 
lates ever known. Going to [ssy in 
his carriage, he met a troop of Jesuits, 
noviciates, though mostly persons of 
quality, upon which he observed to 
Pere Deschamps, who was at the head 
of them, ‘See the black regiment of 
ants, of whom Virgil said, Ite nigrum 
campio agmen.’ Piqued at this obser- 
vation, Pere Deschamps replied, ‘ At 
least, my lord, these are none of that 
Christian rabble like those te whom 
your lordship lately gave that title in 
one of your sermons.’ 





_Benserade, though a poet, was so 
ittle acquainted with the heathen 
mythology, that at one time being 


asked by Henriette d’Angleterre, at 
the opera, what was the difference be- 
tween a Dryad and a Hain) dryad, the 
first a supposed nymph of the woods, 
and the: latter another attached to a 
particular tree? he answered, there 
was the same difference between the 
two.as there is between an atchbishop 
and a bishop! This answer was 
prompted by Benserade’s observing an 
archbishop ‘and a bishop waiting for 
Madame's coming out of her box.— 
This comparison afterwards caused 
much laughter, and occasioned a bi- 
shop, who was looking forward for 
promotion, to say to this princess, ‘ E 
ama Drvad, but when your highness 
pleases, I should wish to become a 
Hamydryad.’ 


From the French. 


Why press me to fly from the country to 
court, 

From a quiet retreat to the troublesome 
town, 

Can he who loves virtue alone, e’er resort 

To a place where no goddess but For- 

tune is known? 
W.H.R, 


oe 


Royal Bon- Mots. 

Louis XIIL having made himself 
master of Susa, wished to pay a visit 
to the Duke of Savoy without ap- 
— him of it; but the Duke 

earing of his approach, contrived 
to meet him, upon which Louis ob- 
served, ‘1 thought to have concealed 
myself from you, and even to have 
surprised you in your cabinet:’ to 
which the Duke replied, ‘A great 
monarch like you cannot easily con- 
ceal himself.’ 

Passing afterwards through a gal- 
lery, with a great retinue, which did not 
seem very firm, the King said, * Let 
us make haste, | feel the gallery giving 
way ;’ to which the Duke, extrava- 
gantly complaisant, repiied, ‘ Every 
thing gives way to so great asovereign.’ 





A Compliment peli turned. 

Francis de Harley, Archbishop of 
Paris, under Louis XIV, was remark- 
ably handsome, and affable inshis 
manners. When he was appointed to 
his diocese, with several Duchesses 
who waited upon him in a body to 
congratulate him was the Duchess of 
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Mecklenburgh, who addressed him in 
the following words—‘ Though the 
weakest, we are the most zealous por- 
tion of your flock.’ The archbishop 
answered, ‘|! regard you as the fairest 
Boston of it. The Duchess de Bouil- 
on, who understood Latin, and was 
well read in Virgil, then repeated this 
line from that poet,— 
Fornuwsi pecoris cusios formosior ipse. 

Fair is the flock, the keeper fairer still. 





W hen the Chief Baron Macdonald 
complained at the late Essex assizes 
of an inf'ammation in his eyes, one of 
the senior counsel remarked at dinner, 
that the ancients always pourtrayed 
Justice biiud; to which his lordship 
replied, that although they though it 
right to picture Justice biind, he ne- 
ver heard that they found it necessary 
to have their Judges blind also! 


The appointment of Capt. Lobb to 
the commissionersbip of Sheerness, is 
a very luciative appointment; the 
sailors sx) it is much better than oc- 
casiouaily partaking on board of 4066's 
couse / 


. [Avoug, 
The number of stray shoes in the 


court-yard of Carlton House after ¢h 
fete was so great, they filed swe 
tub, from which the shoeless ladies 
were invited to select their lost pro. 
perty. Many ladies, however, and also 
zentlemen, might be seen walkj 
away in their stocking feet. About a 
dozen females were so completely dis. 
robed in the squeeze, they were 
obliged to send home for clothes, be. 
fore they could venture out in the 
streets; and one lady was so complete. 
ly disencumbered of all dress, a female 
domestic, in kind compassion, wrap. 
ped her up in an apron. 
Portuguese Marriage. 

On the 26th of last month was mar. 
ried, the Most Excellent Don Alfonso 
De Vasconcellos Ruao Lima e Sousa, 
third Marquis of Castello Meihor, and 
ninth Count of Calheta, to the Most 
Ex’ ellent Senorha Dona Francisca De 
Ascis Saveria Telles Castro Da Gama 
Lima Vasconcellos Silveira Noronha 
e Braganza, eldest daughter of the 
Most Excellent Marquis of Niza.—tf 
the virtues of the lady are in propor- 
tion to her names, they will exceed 
the cardinal number. 





THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


HaYMARKET THEATRE. 
Outside Passenger. 


HE fable of this farce is nearly as 
follows :— 


Two travellers are at an inn on the 
Portsmouth road; Fog, a spruce clerk 
to Leno «nd Co. milliners, in Bond- 
street, who is travelling for orders, but 
whose head is full of poetical quota- 
tions, which he murders at every line; 
and Seaweed, a veteran sailor. The 
Portsmouth Diligence: arrives with 
passengers, Mr. Alderman Anchovy, 
Miss Anchovy, Lestina, the alderman’s 
daughter, and Captain Pennant, her 
lover, wio is about to leave England, 
and who is accompanied by the family 
in his journey to Portsmouth. The 
night is inclement, and the coachman 
intercedes with the party to silow 
an “outside passenger, a respectable 
old gentleman, to ride within, the 
next stage, which is opposed by Miss 
Anchovy, it language not unfrequent- 


ly heard on the road: Capt. Pennant, 
however, kindly offers to ride outside 
himself, sooner than permit an elderly 
gentleman to be exposed to the night, 
and the stranger is admitted; but is 
obliged to endure some mortifications 
from the remarks of Miss Anchovy, 
who entertains an admiration of Mr. 
Fog, that threatens to disturb the 
peace of Fanny, the daughter of Old 
Mulberry, the landlord, who has @ 
liking for him, but cannot obtain her 
father’s consent. Capt. Pennant re- 
cognizes his old shipmate Scaweed; 
and alter a little refreshment, the stage 
being ready, the passengers depart, 
with which the first act concludes.— 
The opening of the second announces 
the coach having broken down, and 
all is bustle; Miss Anchovy is borne 
in the arms of Seaweed; Lestina is 
re-cued from the danger by her lover, 
to whom her hand is promised by the 
alderman, in case he returns richer, 
None of the passengers are hurt, and 
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theoverthrow affords an opportunity 
to Mr. Fog to explain bis love to Miss 
Anchovy, who receives him with great 
condescension until she hears his si- 
tuation, and that be has no money, 
por pretensions to family ; when she 
boxes his ears for his presumption, 
which action is reiterated by Fanny, 
who enters at the moment; and the 
unhappy Fog, likely to lose both 
chances, retires in despair. The out- 
side passenger, meanwhile receives a 
pecuniary aid from Capt. Pennant, 
and is making some enquiries into the 
circumstances of the captain's intend- 
ed alliance, with what appears an un- 
becoming curiosity, when the com- 
ny are disturbed by Seaweed's 
Cales in poor Fog, who, it seems, 
in his‘love contemplations, the night 
being now fine, had slipt into a mill- 
d, and was saved by Seaweed. 
Door Fog, dripping wet, is at length 
taken away by the relenting Fanny to 
a fire to dry himself, when a fresh 
accident occurs. A_ bailiff arrives 
with a writ against Capt. Pennant, for 
asum for which he declares he be- 
came answerable for a friend. The 
alderman is displeased that an in- 
volved man’ should have a claim to 
his daughter's hand, and the gallant 
captain generously gives up his pre- 
tensions. The outside passenger now 
interferes, and ofters his assistance, 
which is not attended to; he next de- 
mands of the bailiff, ‘to whom the 
writ is addressed?’ and then directs 
him to let his prisoner go; with which 
requisition he is unwilling to comply, 
uot! the entrance of a gentleman's 
coachman, who proves the identity of 
the outside passenger, and that he is 
Sir Simon Radius, a baronet, and the 
sheriff of the county. Sir Simon does 
not, however, limit the return he 
makes for the captain's philanthropy 
merely to a temporary discharge, for, 
being without children or relations, 
he settles every thing to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Alderman Anchovy, and 
the lovers are united. He intercedes 
also with the fair Fanny; and Fog, 
who re-appears in something of a bet- 
ter plight, is made happy with the 
test.—T'he moral of the piece is, that 
sometimes he who confers a small be- 
nefit, meets with an unexpected and 
ample reward. 
From the above sketch, it will be 


seen, that the piece is of a very light 
description. The character of Fog is 
the most prominent. The blunders 
that he makes in quoting the poets, 
are, in some instances, highly divert- 
ing, and had frequently the effect of 
convulsing the audience with laugh- 
ter. This character, a ludicrous olia 
of ignorance and vanity, was rendered 
entertaining by his giving himself 
credit for the most profound erudi- 
tion, and speaking of himself with 
great deference on all occasions. He 
talks of Cicero (Sisyphus) rolling a 
stone up a hill, and of the torments of 
Tarantulus (Tantalus), cum multis 
alits, in one instance, speaking on 
this subject, he whimsically expresses 
his abhorrence of superficial know- 
ledge, by exclaiming, 

‘Drink deep, or taste not the Peruvian 

spring.’ 

Some of the speeches he makes are 
very well applied, or rather misap- 
plied ; but in some parts the dialogue 
is rather languid, and admits of im- 
provement. Some of the songs were 
much appiauded, and one sung by 
Mr. Payne, in the first act, was loudly 
encored. ‘Towards the close of the 
piece, some disapprobation was ex- 
pressed; but finally applause seemed 
to predominate, and the piece was an- 
nounced for a second representation. 

The music, by Messrs.Reeve, W hit- 
aker, and Corri, has many claims to 
approbation. 

The piece is the production of Mr. 
Brewer, author of Hours of Leisure. — 


Quadrupeds of Quedlinburgh; or, The 
Rovers of Weimar. 
Tuis extravagant burlesque is taken 
from a drama published in the Andéi- 
Jacobin Review about twelve years ago, 
in ridicule of the German drama, 
which was at that period all the rage 
in this country, and the farce is the 
first and last dramatic effort of Mr. 
Canning. The characters and the 
comments in the bil.s of the day are 
precisely the same as appear in the 
publication to which we-bave alluded, 
and the scenes and language of the 
mock play are pearly the same. Mr. 
Colman has made several judicious 
alterations in the original, but there 
is more whimsicality in the bill than 
there is in the performance. 
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The cavalry were centaurs of a new 
description, half man and half dasket- 
work: and thei: appearance and spirit 
They performed the 
usual stage manceuvres of cavalry— 
they plunged into rapid streams, as- 
cended rushing cataracts, and scaled 
some died, and 
some fled; and the victors, the van- 
quished, and the slain, performed 
their respective functions witha truth, 
a nature, and a vivacity, which did 


were admirable. 


embattled towers: 


them all equal and infinite honour. 
The following is the Prologue:-— 


To luli the soul by spurious strokes of art, 
Towarp the genius, and mislead the heart; 
To make mankind revere wives gone 


astray, 


Love pious sons who rob on the highway: 
For this the foreign Muses trod our stage, 
Commanding German Schools to be the 


rage. 


Hail to such schools! Oh, fine false-feel- 


ing, hail! 


Thou bad’st non-natural nature to prevail: 
Thro’ thee, soft super-sentiment arose,— 
Musk to the mind, like civet to the nose,— 
*Till fainting Taste (as invalids do wrong), 
Snuff’d the sick perfume, and grew weak- 


ly strong. 


Dear Johnny Bull! you boast much rese- 


lution, 


With, thanks to Heaven! a glorious con- 


stitution: 


Your taste, recover’d half from foreign 


quacks, 


Jakes airings, now, on English horses’ 


backs ; 


While every modern bard may raise his 


name, 
If not on lasting praise, on stable fame. 


Think that to Germans you have given no 


check, 


Think how each actor hors’d has risk’d 


his neck ; 


You’ve shewn them favour.—Oh! then 


once more shew it, 


To this night’s Anglo-German, Horse- 


Play Poet. 





Lyceum THEATRE. 
Any Thing New. 


Tuis new farce possesses some merit; 
for with the exception of one or two 
scenes, which are intended to be se- 
riously interesting, and which are a 
heavy drag on the piece, the dialogue 
is uncommonly animated. I[t contains 
several poignant witticisms, and many 
pleasant-allusions, accompanied with 
an easy play on language, which keeps 








[Avousr 


the audience in constant good hy. 
mour, and prevents the faults of the 
plot being perceived. Some of the 
situations are irresistibly comic, and 
the songs were singularly pleasing; 
almost all of them were encored; and 
one of them sung by Mr. Lovegrove, 
giving an account of a shoemaker 
taking his wife to Smithfield for sale, 
afforded so much satisfaction, that it 
was encored a second time; this call, 
extraordinary as it was, was so strong. 
ly expressed, that Mr. L. was obliged 
to comply, and the loves of John and 
Jane Hobéds were thrice sung. 

The music, by Mr. C. Smith, is 
pleasing and appropriate, and was 
greeted with marks of universal appro- 
bation. The greatest fault of this 
piece is its length; and it is certainly 
much too long for an afterpiece. It 
was announced for a second represen: 
tation amidst great applause, 

The alterations which have been 
made in this theatre during the few 
days which it has been shut, are really 
astonishing. The whole inside of the 
house is, in a manner, entirely new, 
In the boxes many great improve- 
ments have been made, and the whole 
of the decorations are highly creditable 
to the liberality of the proprietors, 
The new drop-scene was much ad- 
mired, and the appearance of the 
house is particularly improved about 
the stage, over which appears the ap- 
propriate motto—*‘ All the world’s 4 
stage.’ 

Quadrupeds; or, The Manager's. Lat 
cick. 
Tue purport for which ‘this baga- 
telle was produced, created a deal of 
interest, consequently the house was 
filled at an early hour. The first 
scene presents us with the manager of 
a theatre and his creditors, who hav- 
ing had an unsuccessful season, and, 
in order to fill his empty benches, and 
pay his debts, resolves on the expe- 
dient of introducing asses and mules, 
to draw a full house, and explains this 
project to the duns; but one, more 
urgent than the rest, is quickly dis- 
patched, by sending him into the re- 
gions below, through the trap-door. 
This scene was well adapted to. rajse 
the risibility of the audience. Knight 
personated the Manager with a deal 
of humour; there were some excellent 
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songs by Lovegrove, and the two Miss 
Kellys; parodies on some popular airs 
—one by Miss Kelly was rapturously 
encored. . 
The last scene was well managed, in 
which the action between the Dungs 
and Flints, and the humourous figu re 
of Raymond seated on an ass, with his 
feet touching the ground. Every 
word and action moving the poor ani- 
mal, the house was kept in an in- 
cessant' roar of laughter during this 
scene. The piece concluded amidst 
loud applause, and was given out for 


a second representation without the 
least opposition, although there were 
mar y personal allusions to that frater- 
nity, vulgarly called Snzps; yet it 
seemed as if the managers were afraid 
of a recurrence similar to that two or 
three years ago at the Haymarket, as 
Knight, in addressing the audience, 
makes an allowance for them. 

The scenery was well managed; 
the painted mules had a ludicrous ap- 
pearance; the performers exerted 
themselves with their utmost strength, 
and it has its share of patronage. 


en a 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 

UR. money, or rather we should 

say our paper system, is now 
open to the whole world. Whether 
good or bad, its movements are known 
at home and abroad. A legislature 
mav make laws, but it is out of its 
power to prevent the effects of them, 
if injudicious, from being detected by 
time; and we must give upe very pre- 
tension to the character of rational 
beings, if we can maintain, that a pro- 
mise to pay on demand, accompanied 
with an order that the payment shall 
not be made on demand, is as good as 
a promise with the moral certainty of 
its performance. Before the bank 
stopped payment, its paper was con- 
tinually preferred to gold: since that 
fatal day, on which we could expatiate 
as Job did on the day of his birth, 
since that fatal day gold has gradually 
disappeared; and the man isnot to 
be found, we believe, that would part 
with a hundred guineas for-a hundred 
and five pounds in bank notes. This 
state was foretold to us when the bank- 
ers and merchants met together to 
keep up. the credit of bank, and when 
the landholders were so neglectful as 
not to meet together; and to deter- 
mine to take at least a portion in gold 
in the payment of their rents. 

France exults in the comparison 
between the two countries. Mr. Reg- 
nauld, in his address to the emperor 
on the finances, holds out the inten- 
tion of having’a coin of the real and 
fixed value of a frank, of a certain 
weight and fineness, which is to form 
the unit of the whole system of coin 
age, aud at the expense of two bun- 





dred thousand guineas of our money 
to give the French coin the superiority 
over that of allthe world. This boast 
is, we fear, too true; and it will bea 
source of great revenue to the state. 
He goes on, “‘ Let the state of France 
in this respect be compared with that 
of England, where the government is 
reduced to the necessity of receiving 
its revenues, and defraying its expen- 
diture in a paper money, which loses 
already 33 per cent. a fictitious circu- 
lating medium, which alters the na- 
ture of all values, and enhances with- 
out bounds the price of all necessary 
articles.” This is the opinion of the 
French on our baneful system, to 
which we can say only 


Pudet haec opprobria dici, 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli, 


The law is made, that the bank note, 
for which the issuer will not give cash, 
shall not pass from hand to hand -but 
for that cash which the issuer ought 
to give. Who can reason upon this 
strange state of things? The debtor's 
bills are to pass current upon his ya- 
luation; and it is urged, that as the 
government will take them at that 
valuation, we can lose nothing by do- 
ing the same. ‘The landholder, how- 
ever, begins to see things in a different 
light, and whatever may be said in the 
two houses, or whatever may pass in 
conversation, facts are the best tests 
of the real estimation of things.— 
Lord King it is certain values the 
shilling banco at a less rate than the 
shilling sterling; but is he the only 
peer that has found out this trath?— 
Are there not iaudholders, who, ia 
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their leases lately made, have cove- 
nanted for a rent according to the va- 
luation of corn? We cannot blame 
them for taking some steps to secure 
their own interests; but, since Eng- 
land has chosen its line, every indi- 
vidual must take his own measures for 
himself within the laws that are pre- 
scribed to him. If we can no longer 
measure our rents by gold, we do 
right to fix upon some other standard. 
The whole system of our agriculture 
will, however, be changed, whether 
for the better or the worse time will 
determine. 

In this state of things there is great 
confusion in men’s minds, who are 
perpetually confounding the bank 
with the nation, and supposing that 
the bankruptcy of the bank is the 
same as the bankruptcy of the nation. 
Such an error may be useful to the 
supporters of the paper system: but 
the fact ought to be clearly ascertain- 
ed. The bank has stopped payment, 
the nation or state has not. If the 
bank should be declared bankrupt, 
this does not involve the bankruptcy 
of the nation or the state. The bank 


is a body of men carrying on a bank- 
ing concern, and making very great 
profits by the business confided to it 


by government. At this bank the na- 
tional creditor receives the dividends 
on thé sums lent by him to govern- 
ment: but the proprietors of the bank 
have nothing to do in this concern 
but to receive money from govern- 
ment, pay to the creditor his demands, 
and receive a certain sum for their 
trouble. The nation is under no ob- 
ligation to the bank, but the bank 
is under an obligation to the nation, 
for being entrusted with the steward- 
ship of its money: though the nation 
has committed a very great error in 
common with many people of landéd 
property, it has borrowed money of 
the steward. As soon as possible this 
fatal error should be corrected. The 
master ought not to be in awe of the 
servant. The bank is to manage its 
concerns as it pleases, but its ruin or 
bankruptcy is not to be confounded 
with that of a nation. Its concerns 
form but a small portion of those of 
the nation, and it stands in about 
the same relation, as the bank of a 
gmall village in Yorkshire does to the 
landed interest of that large county. 


[Avors} 
The issue of the bank tokens has not 
remedied the scarcity of silver, We 
are glad to see that one city has take 
the right step to effect a cure. Bristol 
has a coinage of tokens for itself, and 
we hope that the éxample will be fol. 
lowed by every great town. Wh 
should the Bank provide our towns 
with silver tokens at the profit of so 
much per cent. when the profit can 
he kept in the towns? This is not an 
inconsiderable profit. Supposea town 
like Bristol to require a hundred thou. 
sand pounds in silver tokens for its 
circulation, and that they are issued 
in the same manner as the bank to- 
kens, the profit on thre issue is some- 
what more than sixteen thousand 
seven hundred pounds. May nat this 
profit as well be kept in the country? 
And besides, by @ number of towns 
providing in the same manner a silvet 
circulation for themsélves, we shall 
see the inachines of Bolton and Watt 
employed in presenting to us bedutiful 
specimens of improvements ih the 
arts. Our readers will be attentive, 
however, to the talk on scarcity of sil- 
ver, and remember what wé have said 
on counters and cash, and the price 
of bread will in a short timé probably 
enlarge still farther our: ideas on the 
nature of depreciation. 

The catholic quéstion in Ireland 
still continues to excite much unea- 
sittess, and we present to the world 
the strange inconsistency of fighting 
for the catholics of Spain and Portu- 
gal, and employing foreign catholics 
in our army, and yet eritertaining the 
strongest jealousies of those in our own 
kingdom. It was not to bé imagined 
that the ill success of their petitions 
would prevent them from giving up 
thé attempt to obtain redress of the 
wrongs under which they have $0 long 
laboured, and their committee has 
proceeded in the adoption of mea 
surés for bringing forward their pett- 
tions in the next session. This mode 
displeased the government, which 
issued a proclamation, in which itre- 
cites the act of the 23d of this reign 
on unlawful assemblies, and the reso- 
lutions of an assembly of persons styl- 
ing themselves a meeting of the ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and calls upon all 
magistrates to disperse all such meet- 
ings as may bé asseuibled acconding 
te the resolutions, aud to apprehes 
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and hold to bail ‘persons who have 


acted in them. 


In consequence of 


this proclamation, a special meeting 


was held of the general committee of 


he catholics, which states in their 
resolutions the general right of peti- 
fioning, and holds out the idea of per- 
severance in their present plan. The 
two bodies are therefore at issue, and 
the privy council may, when it pleases, 
enforce their proclamation by a sei- 
gure of one or two persons in the act 


of contravening it. 


For some time no 


such seizure did take place, and it 
seemed as if the proclamation was to 
bea mere brutum fulmen; but proba- 
bly this was only during the time that 
the cabinet at home was determining 
on the conduct to be pursued, for 
some delegates and persons concerned 
in ‘elections at Dublin were appre- 
hended by the police officers, brought 
before the magistrates, and ‘by them 


enlarged upon bail. 


An Trish jury 


will now determine the question; but 
an appeal lays to the House of Lords 
in this country; so that whatever may 
be the decision in either place, the 


case will be’ well argued. 


At present 


we can see nothing more illegal in 
catholics meeting to petition parlia- 
ment, than in the appointment of de- 


legates for a road or a canal, or a 


manufacturing petition, things very 


common in this country, and against 
which it is: hot usual to raise objec- 


tions. 


We must observe, however, that a 
material change has evidently taken 
place in Ireland on the cathoiic ques- 
tion. The jealousy between. the two 
bodies, the protestant and the catho- 
lic, is diminishing very fast. 
has been made very apparent by the 
For in some places the 
election of the delegates has received 
the countenance of protestants in high 
tank, and instead of executing the 
Proclamation, magistrates have looked 
on with complacency on the catho- 
We trust that the whole 
on without 
animosity.----An exchange of mili- 
tiashas begun to take place, and the 
more both nations are acquainted with 
each other, the better will it be for the 
general yood; and whether the sol- 
diers go to the mass house or the steeple 
house, unless this question is made 
purposely a bone of contention, it wiil 
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proclamation. 


hic cause. 
contest will 


be carried 





This 


be a matter of ho ‘consequence ‘to the 
welfare of the kingdom. 

Whilst ‘so great a cause agitatés 

freland, two young gentlemen have 
thought themselves of sufficient im- 
portance to obtrude their silly quar- 
rels and idle notions of ‘honour on’the 
public of this island. A youthful 
lord thought himself offended by the 
remarks of one of his companions at 
an assembly, and a challenge’ was the 
consequence. His friend gave ‘him'a 
reluctant meeting, and in’ ‘this the 
lord thought that an apology had been 
made, and stated his view of the sub- 
ject in aletter published in one of the 
public papers. ‘Theother young gen- 
tleman in a public paper declared this 
to be a false statement, and the two 
heroes were now under the necessity 
of taking the field, and whete they 
most valiattly exchanged shots at the 
distance of twelve paces. The seconds 
interfered, and declared that ina” 
had been done to establish the wound- 
ed houour of both partiés; and-on the 
gentleman's declaring that'he did not 
mean to insult the lord in the first in- 
stauce, this mighty affair was made 
up, and it was determifed that they 
were to look upon each other as if 
nothing had happened. | {f it had been 
two London apprentices, the matter 
could not have been better adjusted : 
but we object very nuch to such idle 
disputes finding the way into our pa- 
pers. They give to the parties concern- 
ed a degree of importance to which 
they are by no méans entitled. A's mur- 
der was not committed, nor was either 
party maimed, so as to bring the other 
under Lord Ellenborough’s. act, why 
should the papers indulge four gentle- 
men with the opportunity of insulting 
the country by a declaration that they 
had deliberately met to violate fts 
laws? Duelling may be very proper for 
a peculiar class in society, but it is as 
sroper that its delinquencies. should 
»e kept'secret, tinless from the nature 
of the case the parties are brought 
before the bar of justice to answer for 
their crimes. 

In a free country the situation of the 
soldier is very different from that un- 
der a despo'ical government, and as 
so many persons, by the exteusion of 
the militia laws, are liable to be put 
under military discipline, it is parti- 
culaily necessary that they sbodld 
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understand, and be protected in their 
rights. By becoming a militia-man, 
a man does not cease to be a citizen, 
nor is his officer to impose on him 
any service which is foreign from that 
discipline for which he is called 
out. Mr. Whitbread, influenced no 
doubt by a good motive, instituted 
a school in his regiment, which it 
seems is also agreeable to the orders 
of the, commander-in-chief. A soldier 
refused fo be schooled, and was in 
consequence brought to a court-mar- 
tial, and charged with speaking words 
** tending to excite mutiny, in conse- 
quence of disobedience of orders re- 
specting attendance upon a regimen- 
tal school.” He bad been previously 
confined. The judge laid down the 
law clearly, that the gaol was not a 
place of legal confinement for a mili- 
tary offender, except when directed 
by statute, and the jury brought ina 
verdict of 1942. 10s. 5d. in favour of 
the plaintiff, a verdict which gave the 
greatest possible satisfaction in the 
town of Bedford. Though Mr. Whit- 
bread is the ‘member of it, the bells 
sang, and every token of hilarity was 
displayed on the just triumph of the 
Jaw. In this every Englishman must 
rejoice: for, with whatever good in- 
tentions a colonel may be actuated, it 
dves not follow that another person is 
to-comply with them. The officer is 
set over the common soldier for cer- 
tain purposes, and those purposes are 
defined by law: if he goes beyond 
them, it is at his peril, and we trust 
. that this point wil] be kept in view 
. by every military man on a court- 
mattial, 

A regimental school has given rise 
to a tridi at Bedford ; a sunday school 
to one at Portsmouth, where an abo- 
minable attempt has been made to re- 
yive the conventicle acts. Commis- 
sioner Grey was the object of this 
suit; and because in his dwelling- 
house poor children were taught to 
read the bible and testament, the ex- 
planation of the catechism and the 
prayer-book, the teacher was accused 
of exercising religious worship in other 
manner than according to the litargy 
of the church of England.. To the 
great satisfaction of every one tlie 
teacher was aequitted, and the prose- 
cutor withdrew his iaformation against 
Commissioner Grey for haying wil- 
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fuliy suffered an unlawful assembly to 
be held at his house. The papers 
state, that the suits were instigated by 
a clergyman, and if so, we hope his 
profession will testify their abhorrence 
of such a proceeding. 

On the illness of our unhappy sove. 
reign nothing consolatory can be said, 
He continues to be in that situation, 
in which silence is most becoming, 
for all hopes of the recovery of his 
mind seem to he at anend, Seyeral 
councils have, been holden, and bul. 
letins have been issued. The reins 
of government are in the hands of the 
prince, and no Joyal man can wish 
them to be taken from him. The 
ease and comfort of the king, if he 
should recover from the present state, 
would be ill consulted by burdening 
him again with royal cares, and per 
haps if this had been duly considered 
in the first instance, the cure would 
have been less difficait. 

France as usual calls our attention. 
It is not the building of a pillar at 
Boulogne, which is of great impor- 
tance, but it is certain that as France 
rose under Sully and Henry theFourth, 
it is now presenting a similar figure to 
astonished Europe, The French le- 
gislature has closed its sittings, and 
in dismissing them, one of the iminis- 
ters addressed them on their proceed- 
ings, and expatiated in glowing co- 
lours on the rising prosperity of the 
country. As usual, a comparison is 
made in this speech between the two 
countries. ‘* Every year our goverp- 
ment,” it says, ‘* demands new loans, 
imposts, and sacrifices from the peo- 
ple,” while France, expending im- 
mense sums on internal works, “ has 
no occasion for any increase of the 
customs, or for loans, or for any new 
taxes.” At the moment that France 
resounds with shouts of triumph on 
the victories in Spain, “a cry of dis- 
tress issues from the British isles. 
Credit, which supports their colossal 
and factious power, is shaken, and 
that government, already excluded 
from the continent, but which boast- 
ed, notwithstanding in the midst of 
the incumbrance of its manufacture, 
that it should be able to exchange its 
produce for the gold of Mexico and 
Peru, is now constrained to acknow- 
ledge its error, to confess that it has 
lost the public confidence, and 
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ropose the ruinous establishment of 
4 paper money. After haying heaped 
oan upon loan, and tax upon tax, be- 
seged by complaints, and menaced 
with tumult, it is reduced to propose 
tothe people, as the only resource, a 
fctitious money, which has no other 
pledge than a confidence, that no lon- 
er exists.” 

With this address came over a very 
extraordinary state paper, with the 
signature of the Duke of Caddore, the 
main purport of which is to shew the 
pecessity of a reform in our govern- 
ment, not by making the House of 
Commons, what it ought to be, the 
true representative of the people, but 
by taking away all power from the 
people, and vesting the monarch, 
whether of the present or a new fa- 
mily, for that question it seems is not 
yet decided, with complete arbitrary 
power. All errors of sovereigns are 
to be tried by the court of sovereigns 
only, of which Bonaparte is of course 
to be the head, and liberty in our 
sense of the word is to be banished 
from Europe. We are represented as 
differing totally from the rest of the 
homan race, as equally void of sound 
morality and rational liberty, as a na- 
tion of slaves oppressed by varying 
factions. Among a variety of instances 
of our factious dispositions, one must 
not be passed over: as the occurrence 
was so remarkable, and so different 
arethe judgments passed upon it in 
this country. “Has not the chief of 
afaction,” says the writer, ** honestly 
told the House of Commons, of which 
he is amember, that the nation was 
not represented by its representatives, 
and that their country was not worth 
defending? Were they not instantly 
all on fire; those very factions that 
shortly before, with such admirable 
and philosophical patience, heard the 
son of their king most unmercifully 
ill used? did not these friends of 
liberty immediately decree a mandate 
of arrest against the declaimer of this 
disagreeable truth, of this bold frank- 
hess?’ Now British anarchy exhibited 
itself in all its dreadful glory. Faction 
combats faction. Numbers of lives 


are lost in the very streets of the capi- 
tal, where a civil war rages’ with all its 
fury: But mark, when at last the hu- 
manity of the king orders his guards 
fe prevent farther bloodshed, a fac- 
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tious jury pronounces them qmurder- 
ers, becatse they did theit duty, and | 
did not sibsiit to De mbidefed-them- 
selves by the hands of the rebellious 
faction.” The writer knows little of 
the excellence of our law, and the re- 
gard paid in this country to homan 
life. A violent death cannot be pass- 
ed over here as in the realms of a des- 
pot. The coroner’s jury may be 
wrong, for it can examine only ex- 
parte evidence; the defendant has 
another jury, before whom he may 
plead circumstances to alter the ver- 
dict; and God forbid that soldiers 
should destroy citizens without any 
notice being taken of the facts by a 
civil tribunal. 

The discussions on our sugar bill 
produce this remark, “* The owners of 
lands tonk instant alarm: they form 
an opposition, and during months the 
grain and the sugar factions, with the 
theatrical and the reforming factions, 
with the naval and the military fac- 
tions, with the jacobin, the city, and 
the parliamentary factions, continued 
to engage the whole attention of a 
truly factious, divided, and licentious 
people. This is not the only instance 
when the interior of London forms a 
striking resemblance with the interior 
of Constantinople at the period the 
Mussulmen were at its walls, and 
with their scymitars soon settled the 
disputes of the contending sects and 
parties.” The whole paper merits a 
perusal and serious reflection from 
every English heart. If we stand in 
need of reform, we deprecate such 
reform as this slave proposes: if we 
are factious, we would. rather see 
among us the breezes of such factions, 
than the pestilent stillness of the dead 
calm, in which every passion of the 
human heart is forbid to express itself 
by the least emotion; and where fear 
contracts every energy of the soul. 
Discussion is not faction, nor is a 
warm word in the heat of it to be con- 
strued intoaloveofanarchy. But all 
parties among us will do well to con- 
sider, when their actions carry them 
beyond the line which separates fac- 
tion from the honest love of the coun+ 
try: when they are actuated by sordid 
self-interest, not by general good. We 
fear, that too often the reproach of 
faction will belong more to the majo- 
rity fhan to the minority, and we 
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could wish, to: see the day, when no 
one in, either party was. urged: to speak 
throug’, tha: fear of tosing,, or the 
hopes of gaining a place; and that 
the partisans, on either side never at- 
tempted! to injure the happiness of 
their opponents on account of a dif- 
ference in political opinions, 

In Sweden the. riots seem to. be at 
amend, and the sovereign is at leisure 
to, recommend economy, . domestic 
industry, and to impress. very serious- 
ly the necessity of banishing luxury. 
If these poor people are in danger 
from luxury,, what must be our state 
im this country? but we apprehend 
that many, things termed|luxury might 
be retained with great advantage in 
Sweden, and. there is an economy by 
no means beneficial to a country. It 
is.a great mistake to imagine that the 
use of articles of, foreign produce is. 
injurious. The acquisition of them 
may give bread to many. hands, and 
Providence seems to have diffused its 
benefits, that an intercourse may be 
kept up among nations, and each find 
@ due. incitement in supplying the 
wants of their neighbours. 

The hopes of peace between Russia 
and. Turkey have proyed to be falla- 
cious, The latter thought the de- 
mands. of the former too exorbitant, 
and, renewed. the contest. A severe 
battle has been.fought, and the Turks 
have-experienced a defeat. It secins, 
however, that a more.than usual de- 
gree of energy. pervades the empire, 
and they can continue;to bring troaps 
into the field. “The disturbances at 
Constantinople do not impede theit 
war system, and. Russia is likely to 
carry on the way with languor, Egypt 
is in, a very peculiar situation. There 
the Turkish power seems likely to be 
renewed, for. the massacre of the Beys 
and Mamelukes at-Grand Cairo. has 
been followed by a generai pursuit. of 
them, and very few have escaped into 
Upper Egypt.. A, very active Pacha 
js at the head of the province, and 
not content with establishing bis su; 
periority in it, be is said to be con- 
tevplating an expedition into Arabia, 
there to annihilate, if he can, the 
powerful sect of the Wachabites. 

Spain. presents a; very melancholy 
prospect to all those who sigh for the 
return.of the Bourbons. The Gallo- 


Spanish king is returned to his capi- 
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tal, having. received. in. his progress 
the salutations of the constituted ay. 
thorities and the clergy in the princi. 
pal.towns. The provinces under him, 
do not seem very anxious to shakeoff 
the yoke, and the Guerillas in those, 
in. which his poweris divided, produce, 
little more than occasional. dis 

bances. The retirement of. the Eng- 
lish into Portugal leaves: the Frenchat 
full leisure to pursue their own mea 
sures with respect to-Spain, and these 
seem to be their grand object. They: 
have detached: troops. to Cadiz, and 
retain sufficient on. the borders of 
Portugal to prevent; the English from 
giving them. any disturbance. Lord, 
Wellington is secure in his own camp, 
but very unlikely to make a move. 
ment in advance. He will preserve 
Portugal at least during. the summer, 
though there are apprehensions of the 
French renewing, their attacks in the 
north. These can endonly in-forcing 
him, back ta his entrenchments, and 
the French, wearing out their strength 
again in)Portugals so that, instructed 
by past experience, they are more 
likely to cunfine their efforts to Spain, 
where it does.not. appear that. we are 
likely to effect any thing of importance 


in oppositiomto them. Cadiz remains, 


Rowever, in its usual state; the Cartez 
continue. their, assemblies, and. their 
debates seem to he little regarded, 
America. presents: tous the appear- 
ance of division in the councils of the 
United States... A’ seoretary of. state, 
out of office, vents his disappointment 
in along letter of indignation against 
the President; and after years of 
friendship with and support, of, him, 
he has at last found out that heris not 
a man. of sufficient. energy for the 
times., Doubti:ss, he thinks himself 
very. fit to succeed. him, and every 
man out of, place can easily pick. a 
hele in the coat, of the: successful 
placeman, . But. whatever may be 
these little. internal. divisions, which 
are of very small importance, it does 
not appear that they will produce apy 
effect on the external policy of, the 
country. We must, not mistake the 
abuse. of each others. in provincial 
papers as marks of real disposition 
ainong the inhabitants. The, writers 
find it. necessary to keep upthe bell 
of discord, to vent: their spleen on 
those who go by the name of, the 
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English or the. French factions, and: of representatives, they will take care 
thus they find matter for their pens to make such laws as are suited. to 
envenomed. witlr gall.. As in this their present state. Their delibera- 
country, the papers: have their side ;, tions will afford much matter of ob-, 
and they are scarcely inferior to them: servation to the politician, and. we 
jn vulgarity of abuse, and in: malig- shall see whether they can steer clear 
nant falsehood. As. yet. no decisive: of that corruption and spirit of faetion 
marks, of hostility between the two. which have manifested themselves so 
countries have appeared,,and/we trust. conspicuously in some similar bodies 
that.the: summer will pass. over with- in Europe. 
out any; for in spiteof the loversof It does not appear that the inhabit- 
war on either side, we maintainithat ants of the plains of La Plata have 
the countries are formed. for mutual arranged with equal ease their state 
friendship, and: neither can be a@ concerns: but the extent of the coun- 
gainer by war. try may have prevented similar ar- 
The Caraccas have taken. the most rangements for national representa- 
decisive steps, and seem: to have.con- tions The governor of Monte Video 
ducted. their affairs. with: great firm- seems to be taking true steps.to con- 
nessand prudence. The Junta, which solidate them. He has issued the most 
directed them, has surrendered.all.its absurd: proclamation, and threatens 
powers to. a. representative body, cho- the adverse party with the introdue- 
sen by. the various districts into which tion of four thousand Portuguese 
the country is divided. The meeting troops, to reduce them to order, and 
of the delegates. was opened with, all to implicit obedience, to what he 
thesolemnities which the pomp of the terms legitimate authority.. His in- 
rising state and the splendour of their tended army is too small to produce 
teligion-afforded.. Thememberswere such an effect, and his threats. will 
sworn to’ perform their office with di- consequently excite. only contempt. 
ligence and fidelity; and. the cath was The two assemblies of the Czraccas 
takeninthechurch. This bindsthem and Buenos Ayres will produce. new 
,tothe acknowledgment of Ferdinand orators,and fresh displays ofeloquence. 
astheir sovereign, but independently Tyrants-may destroy the liberty of the 
ofall authority in. the mother country, press, and the spirit of freedom, in 
Thos-an asylum is open to this unfors Europe, but the new world is now 
tunate sovereign, if| he can, escapeyhis prepared to break her chains, and.to 
present state of confinement: but of unfold new scenes for the future his- 
this.thererseems to be little hope;.and torian, tired of the sameness which 
in the mean time:the whole regulation pervades: the tales of nations that de- 
of the country being, vested in-a:body light in blood. 
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EDUCATION. 

A New Elementary Grammar of the 
English Language. By J. Fenwick. 
12mo. 

GEOLOGY. 

Transactions of the Geological Soe- 
ciety, established Nov. 13, 1807, Vol.I. 
4to. 2/. 

HISTORY. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register 
for 1809. Vol. Il. 8vo. 24s. 

The History of the Worthies of 
England endeavoured. By F. Fuller, 
D.D. @vols, 4to. 5/. 5s. 

Patriarchial Times, or the Land of 
Canaan. A figurative History, in 
seven Books. By Miss O'Keefe. 
2 Vols. 10s. 

Historical Account of the Memora- 


ble Reign of George III. By W. 
Ticken. 1s. 6d. 
LAW. 


A Treatise on the Law of Vendors 
and Purchasers of Personal Property, 
considered chiefly with a View to 
Mercantile Transactions. ByG.Ross, 
Esq. 8vo. 128. 

The Trial of Arthur Hodge, Esq. 
of the Island of Tortola, April 29, 
1811, for the Murder of his Negro 
Slaves; takenin short-hand by A. M. 
Belisario, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Narrative of the Proceedings of 
the General Committee of the People 
called Methodists, late in the Con- 
nexion with the Rev. J. Wesley, of 
Protestant Dissenters, and other 
Friends to Religious Liberty, on Lord 
Sidmouth’s Bill. 1s. 

A Letter to the Rev. R. Hodgson, 
M.A. & F.R.S. containing a Prelimi- 
narv Refutation of his Statement of 
the Conduct of Bishop Porteus. By 
the Rev. H. B. Dudley, LL.D. 1s. 

Narrativa de Persegui cao de Hip- 
polyto Joseph da Costa. Pereria Fur- 
tado de Mendonga. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

Poems and Letters by the late W. 
J. Roberts; with some Account of his 
Life. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Leisure Hour Improved, or 
Moral Miscellanies in Prose and 
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Verse, original and selected, 12mo, 
4s. 
A Selection of Curious Articles 


from the Gentleman's Magagj 
Vol. IV. 8vo. 14s. Mogitive 

The Harleian Miscellany. A Cok 
lection of scarce, curious, and enter. 
taining Pamphlets and Tracts; gs 
well in Manuscript as in Print; se. 
lected from the Library of Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford, By 
the late W. Oldys, Esq. with some 
additional Notes by T. Park, F.S.A, 
Vol. VIII. 4to. $2. 3s. 

Visions of Albion, or Arguments of 
Consolation and Confidence, address. 
ed to the Inbabitants of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in the unexampled Conflict with 
the Gaulic Empire. 9s. 

An Abridgment of Locke's Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, 
By Louisa Capper. 4to. 20s. 

A brief Statement of the Origin and 


Is. 

Fifth Report of the Directors of the 
African Institution, read at their An- 
nual General Meeting, March 97, 
18tl. Qs. 

Money. What it is, its Value, &e. 
in Reference to Bank of England 
Notes, and any valuable Circulating 
Medium. By N. Cooke, Esq. 1s. 

A Letter to W. Gifford, Esq. on the 
late Edition of Ford's Plays; chiefly 
as relating to Ben Jonson. By A. 
Gilchrist, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Advice to all who Bathe for Amuse- 
ment, Health, or who are desirous of 
acquiring the Art of Swimming. By 
W. H. Mallison. 

Historical Memoirs and Anecdotes 
of the Court of France, during the 
Favour of Madame de Pompadour. 
By J. L. Soulavée the Elder. 8vo. 
8s 


Pastime of the People, or Chroni- 
cles of divers Realms, and most espe- 
cially of the Realm of England. By 
J. Rastill. 4to. 2 Qs. 

A Letter to John Aikin, M.D, on 
his Volume of Vocal Poetry, and on 
his Essays on Song Writing. By J. 
Plumptree, B.D. 8vo. 9s. 

Lettre 4 Sophie sur la Féte Won- 
née par le Prince Régent, pour céle- 
brer l'Anniversaire de la Naissance da 
Roi. Par F. Baron de Geramb. 4to 
7S. 
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A Collection of scarce and valuable 
Tracts on the most interesting and 
entertaining Subjects: selected from 
yarious public and private Libraries, 
particularly that of the late Lord So- 
mers. Revised, augmented, and ar- 
ranged by W. Scott, Esq. Vol. VI. 
4to, 34, 3s. 

MILITARY. 

The Excellence of the British Mili- 
tary Code, and the Expediency of a 
strict Attention to the Details of its 
Administration. 8s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Practical Remarks on Insanity; to 
which isadded, a Commentary on the 
Dissection of the Brains of Maniacs. 
By B. Crowther. 8vo. 5s. 

‘Popular Directions for the Treat- 
ment of the Diseases of Women and 
Children. By J. Burns. 8vo. Qs. 

The London Dispensatory, forming 
a Practical Synopsis of Materia Me- 
dica, Pharmacy, and Therapeutics. 
ByA.T. Thomson. 8vo. 16s. 

MATHEMATICS, 

Mathematical Lectures by the Rev. 
B. Bridge. 2vols. 8vo. 15s. 

_ Acompendious and practical Trea- 
tise on the Construction, Properties, 
and Analogies of the Three Conic 
Sections. By the Rev. B. Bridge, 
B.D. 8vo. 5s. 

NAVIGATION. 

Directions for Sailing to and from 
the East Indies, China, New Holland, 
Cape of Good Hope, and the interja- 
cent Ports. By J. Horsburgh, F.R.S. 
Partl, 4to, 24 5s. 

NOVELS. 

Elnathan, or the Ages of Man; an 
Historical Romance. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Inhabitants of the Earth, or 
the Follies of Woman. By A. F. Hol- 
stein. Svols. 16s. 6d. 

Santos de Montenos, or Annals 
ofa Patriot Family; founded on Facts. 
By W.Ticken. 3 vols. 8vo. 18s? 

The Welch Mountaineer. By A. 
Mower. 2 vols. 7s. 

Virginia, or the Peace of Amiens. 
4vols, 24s. 

The Caledonian Banditti, or Heir 
of Duncaethal ; a Romance. By Mrs. 
Sinith. $ vols. 10s. 

The Cousins, or a Woman's Pro- 
ag and a Lover's Vow. 8 vols. 
5s. 


’ POLITICAL. 
Av impartial Examination of the 
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Merits and Demerits of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief.. By J. Bragge. 
Is. 6d. 

An Address.to the People of the 
United States. By the Hon.R. Smith. 
Is. 6d. 

The Speech of Mr. Johnstone on the 
Third Reading of: the Bill commonly 
called Lord Stanhope’s Bill, July 9, 
181i. 2s. 6d. 

Substance of the Speech delivered 
in the House of Commons, by the 
Right Hon. G. Rose, May, 1811, on 
the Report of the Bullion Committee. 
3s. 6d. 

The Substance of « Speech deliver- 
ed by Lord Viscount Castlereagh, in 
the House of Commons, on the Se- 
cond Reading of Earl Stanhope’s Bill. 
Qs. 

POETRY. 

TheRegent'sFete, or the Prince and 
his Country.. By E. Fitzgerald, Esq. 
2s.6d. . 

Carlton House Fete, or the Disap- 
pointed Bard, in a Series of Elegies; 
to which is added, Curiosity in Rags, 
an Elegy. ByP. Pindar, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Capital; a satirical and senti- 
mental Poem, dedicated to the Earl of 
Stanhope. Qs. 6d. 

The Banks of Wye; a Poem. By 
R. Bloomfield. fe. 5s. 

Ballads, Romances,aud other Poems. 
By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 12mo. 7s. 

Poems on various Subjects; includ- 
ing a Poem on the Education of the 
Poor; an [Indian Tale: and the Of- 
fering of Isaac; a Sacred Drama. 
12ino. 8s. 

Psyché, with other Poems, by the 
late Mrs. H. Tighe. 8vo. 195. 

Bannockburn, a Poem, in four 
Books. 8v¥o. 8s. 

The Battle of Albuera; a Poem. 3s. 

Les Jardins, ou l’'Art d’embellir les 
Paysages, Poeme. By M. L’Abbé 
Deiille.| 18mo. 

RELIGION. 

The Dairyman’s Daughter; an au- 
thentic and interesting Narrative, in 
five Parts. 6d. 

A Letter concerning the two First 
Chapters of Luke; addressed to an 
Editor. of -the ‘improved Version. 
Svo. 6s. 

Sketches of Senfiment on several 
important Theological subjects. By 
J. Clarke. 12mo. 5s. 
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The Life and Death of the ever- 
blessed Jesus:Christ, the Saviour of 
the World: By Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
2 vols. 24s, 

Four Sermons preached in London, 
May 8, 9, 10, 1811, at the Seventeenth 
General Meeting of the Missionary 
Society. 3s. 

Points at Issue between the Editor 
of Dr. Townson'’s Work, and the Au- 
thor of Discursory Considerations on 
the Hypothesis that St. Luke's Gos- 
pel was the first written. Diseurso- 
rily canvassed in two Letters. 1.64. 

The Healing Waters of Bethesda ; 
a Sermon preached at Buxton Wells, 
June 2, 1811. By the Rev. C. Bacha- 
nan, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, at 
the Visitation in May and June, 1814. 
By G. O. Cambridge,-A.M. & F.R.S. 
1s. 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer, com- 
plete, with the Administration of the 
Sacraments, the Psalms of David, a 
Companion to the Altar, the Articles 


‘of Religion, &c. with an Introduction 


and Notes, by theRev.J.Cookson,M.A. 


Historical Chronicle. 
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May be ‘had, handsomely ‘bound, or 
in 28 Weekly Numbers, at od. ‘each: 
embellished with elegant Engravings, 
Printed on a large Clear Type, anda 
copious ‘Table of Contents, ‘by Means 
of which even a-Child will be enabled 
refer to any -partiedlar Part in a Mé- 
ment, and thus the Trouble, whigh 
frequently océwrs at Church in finding 
various Passawes, will be obviated, 

The Sin and Danger of Sechusion, 
considered ny a Charge (intended to 
be) delivered to the''Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry ‘of Tetcester, By the 
Rev. A. Barnaby, B.D. 58). 

A Selection of Psalms, and severj] 
Hymns, for the Use of the Established 
Church. @s. 

An Exposition of such of the Pro- 
phecies of ‘Daniel as receive their Ae- 
complishment under the New Testa- 
ment, by the late Rev. M.'F. Roos, 
A.M. Translated from the'German 
by E. Henderson. 8vo. 7s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Geological ‘Travels, Vols. IL, and 
1]. containing Travels’ in © Eng- 
land. By J. Av De Lué, F. RS, 
Translated from the Freneh.' 1/45, 
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GaAZeETTB INTELLIGENCE. 
DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 
Downinc-Street, August 21. 

Portalagre, Aug. 25, 1811. 
HE enemy's cavalry left Merida 
on the morning of the 17th. The 
enemy have since continued their 
march upon Almaraz; and on the 
20th, one division of infantry had ar- 
rived at Placentia. On the same day 
Marshal Marmont was at Alimaraz, 
and other divisions had marched from 
Truxillo in the same direction, One 
division of infantry, and some cavalry, 
still remained at Truxillo, acco: ding 
to the lastaccounts. There is nothing 
new in the north. Joseph Bonaparte 
was at Valladolid on the J0tb, and 
proceeded on the 12th on his journcy 
towards Madrid. 
Casteile Branco, dug. 1, 1811. 


T have moved the whole army to 
their left. 1 propose that they shall 


take up their cantonments in Lewet 
Beira, instead of Alentejo. The army 
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of Portugal remain in. the position 
which | informed your lordship, ithat 
they occupied in my, dispatch of tbe 
25th of July, excepting that the divi- 
sion at Placentia has extended through 
the mountains of Bejar and Banos, 
By a letter from.General Silviera, 
of the 2ist of July, which I received 
on the 26th, |.learnt that. General 
Santocildes had retired with the army 
of Gallicia from the neighbourhded 
of Astorga to Mancanal on the 17th, 
in consequence of Marshal Bessieres 
having collected at Benevente a force, 
eonsisting of 11,000 infantry, and 
1500 cavalry, 
(Signed)  WeL.ixeTon. 





SIEGE OF TARRAGONA, 
The Gazette of August 17, contains 
a copy of a dispatch from Sir C. Cot- 
ton, with inclosures from Capt.Adams, 
of the Invindible; Captain Codring- 


_ton, of the Blake; ard Lieutenant- 


Colonel Green. ‘They detail the 
operations in Catalonia, up to the Ast 
of June, and gives sume interesting 
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hut melancholy details.of the siege of 
Tarragona. T he following is an extract 
from Captain Codrington’s letter : 
“ Blake, off Tarragona, June 29. 
“Srp—Y esterday morning, at dawn 
of day, the French opened their fire 
apon the town; about haif past five 
jn the afternoon a breach was made in 
the works, and the place carried by 
‘gsault itimediately afterwards. From 
the rapidity with which they entered, 
] fear they met with but little oppo- 
tition ; and upon the Barcelona side a 
general panic took place. Those al- 
ready without the walls stripped aud 
endeavoured to swim off to the ship- 
ping, white those within Were seen 
sliding down the batteries; each party 
thus equally endangering their lives 
more than they would have dune by a 
firmresistance totheenemy. A large 
mass of people, some with muskets, 
and some without, then pressed for- 
ward along the road, suffering them- 
selves to be fired upon by about go 
French, who continued running be- 
side them at only a few yards dis- 
tance. At length they were stopped 
entirely by a volley of fire from one 
sinall party of the enemy, who ‘had 
entrenched themselves at a turn of 
the road, supported by a second a 
little higher up, who opened a masked 
batiery of two field pieces: A horri- 
ble butchery then ensued ; and short- 
ly afterwards the remainder of these 
poor wretches, amounting ‘to above 
$000, tamely submitted to-be led away 
prisoners by less than as many hun- 


dred French. The'launches and gun- 


boats went from the ships the instant 
the enemy were observed. by the In- 
vineible (which lay to the westward) 
to be collecting in their trenches ; awd 
yet, so rapid was their success, that 
the whole was over before we could 
open our fire with effect. All the 
boats of the squadron and transports 
were sent to assist those who were 
swimming or concealed under the 
tocks; and, notwithstanding a heavy 
fire of musketry and-field- pieces, which 
Was warinly and successfully returned 
by the launches and gun-boats, from 
5 to 600 were then brought off to the 
shipping, many of them badly wound- 
ed. Our own ships, as well as the 
transports, have been’ the receptacles 


drons and you will see by the orders, 
which [ have found it necessary to 
give, that we have been called upoh 
to clothe the naked, and feed the starv- 
ing, beyond the regular rules of our 
service,” ; 

Captain Cod:ington further states, 
that he had received intelligence that 
General Contreras was wounded an@ 
made prisoner, and that the General 
personally distinguished himself; that 
the Governor (Gonzalez) with a hand- 
ful of men, defended himself to the 
last, and was bayonetted to death, 
in the square near his house: that 
man, woman, and child, were put to 
the sword upon-the French first enter- 
ing the town, and afterwards all those 
found in uniform, or with arms in 
their houses; and that many of the 
women, and young girls of ten yeats 
old, were treated in the most inhuman 
way ; and that after the soldiers had 
satisfied their lust, many of them, it 
was reported, were thrown into the 
flames, together with the badiy wound- 
ed Spaniards; 1000 men had been 
left to destroy the works ; ‘the whole 
city was burnt to ashes, or would be 
so, as the houses were all set fire to; 
and thé only chance io their favour 
was the calm weather and the suddén 
march of the French, by which some 
houses might escape. 

Two geveral memorandums of Cap- 
tain Co:'rington here follow. They 
direct, that in consequence of Tarra- 
gona being taken by assaalt, by which 
numbers of the troops, with many of 
the inhabitants and their families, are 
reduced to distress, and quite naked ; 
the different ships, on board which 
they are, shall supply them with such 
necessary articles of cloathing as de- 
cency and humanity require, and also 
subsistence. The Centaur had, on 
the 28th, two seamen killed; Lieute- 
nant Ashworth, a quarter-master, and 
aseaman wounded. 





AEROSTATION. 

August 1@th, Mr. Sadler, the - 
lish aeronaut, who has so frequently 
taken acrial excursions, made anetlier 
celestial voyage. _ This is the same 
geutleman who had once for his usto- 
ciate, ina similar ascent; the late Mr. 


of the miserable objects, which saw. Windham: and on their descent they 


ho slieiter but in the Bouzlish squa- 
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the Medway. Last year he went up 
fiom Merion College fields, at Ox- 
ford, accompanied bv his son, on the 
concluding day of the festivities occa- 
sinned by the installation of Lord 
Grenville, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. More recently be 
ascended from Cambridge, on an oc- 
casion of a similar nature—the instal- 
lation of his royal highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, as the Chancellor of 
that University, The balloon was the 
same, with some alterations, as that 
which carried him up at iit 
it is of larger dimensions than his Ox- 
ford-vehicle, and is very handsomely 
painted. Round it is an inscription, 
commemorative of the election of the 
Royal Duke, and appropriate orna- 
ments, in honour of the Prince Re- 
ept. The car, which is supported 
by the pet-work which covers the bal- 
loon, is richly adorned, and embel- 
lished at each end with the Prince of 
Wales's triple plume, in gold. The 
spot from whence it rose was thé gar- 
dens of the Mermaid Tavern, at Hack- 
ney, so well known as the scene of po- 
litical meetings. The filling was ra- 
ther slow; it began at nine o'clock, 
and was not completed till half past 
two. The previous operations were 
carried on in an enclosed part of the 
garden; and the balloon, when filled, 
was moved forward upon the lawn. 
At a quarter before three Mr. Sad- 
ler and Captain Paget, of the Navy, 
stepped into the car, and rose into the 
air immediately with great rapidity, 
in evidently high spirits, and taking 
with them such refreshments as the 
keenness of the air to which they were 
ascending, might soon render neces- 
sary. The airy travellers were in sight 
for about a quarter of an hour. 
* Though the weather was fair, yet the 
day was not remarkably clear, or they 
would have been visible considerably 
longer. They took with them, be- 
sides life-preservers, grappling-irons, 
clothing, and ballast; two purple 
flags, one of them-hearing the arms, 
&e. of bis Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, and the other, those of 
the Earl of Hardwicke, which they 
continued to wave as they pursued 
their trackless path, in grateful testi- 
mony to: the reiterated shouts and 
plaudits of the innumerable spectators. 
‘Lhe w:nd being neariy due west, their 
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intention was to come to their mothe 
earth again, somewhere on the Essex 
side of the Thames, near Tilbury of 
Hornchurch ; unless by some'sudden 
shifting of the breeze they should find 
it advisable to land on the coast of 
Kent. A brisker and finer ascent, it 
was universally agreed, has not been 
seen. 

Within the garden the number of 
persons was very considerable, Se. 
veral scientific gentlemen were pre 
sent. Outside they exceeded calcula. 
tion. For half an hour after the as. 
cent, the croud was so great,. the car. 
riages of every description so, numer. 
ous, that the road was rendered im. 
passable. All the fields and open 
spaces in the vicinity, were equally 
thronged. The multitudes came from 
all quartets; Middlesex, Essex, and 
Hertfordshire, contributed _ their 
swarms, and one .might have almost 
supposed that three-fourths of the 
population of London had left their 
homes to witness an exhibition whica 
the capital ‘has not seen since the last 
excursion of Garnerin, when he de- 
scended in his parachute, near Battle- 
bridge. While the thing itself was in 
every way beautiful and interesting, 
it was a great comfort to the thousands 
of spectators, that the weather was so 
very favourable as to. leave no room 
for apprehension in the minds of any 
with respect to the dange’s that so ex- 
perienced an aeronaut might have to 
encounter, before. he again touched 
terra firma in safety.  A_ party 
of the Tower Hamlets Militia at- 
tended on the ground, and their band 
played occasionally, till the balloon 
was out of sight. We are almost 
ashamed to mention, that there was 
no deficiency of pickpockets, ta take 
advantage of the crouds outside, a 
the time when they. were pressing 
their way homewards, 

At three v'clock, the balloon still 
continuing to ascend, ,the aerial tra- 
vellers observed beneath. them what 
appeared to them to be two large ¢ls- 
terns of water, but which subsequent 
observation proved to them were the 
East India Docks. | The thermometer 
now stood at 524, but from some accl- 
dent which happened to the barome- 
ter, no observations on that could be 
made during the continuance of the 
voyage. The balloon being quitedis- 
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tended, it became necessary to let out 
some of the gas 5 and this was done at 
intervals, till the balloon descended, 
Ballast, however, was thrown out; the 
ascent of the balloon now became very 
rapid, and the travellers wese soon at 
an immense height. At ten minutes 

tthree they crossed the Thames at 
Galeons-reach, and the sound of a 
piece of ordnance from Woolwich 
yas distinctly heard by Mr, Sadler 
and his companion; they observed 
the smokv,. which apparently rose 
from the earth. Mr. Sadler upon this 
waved, his flag, and another. piece of 
ordnance was discharged, as if to re- 
turn the compliment as they passed. 
The city of London, the bridges, the 
Thames, and the German Ocean, 
vere then distinguishable to the aero- 
pauts; and at this period Captain 
Paget drew the cork of a bottle of Ma- 
deira, and the health of the Prince 
Regent was drank in abumper. As 
the aeronauts continued their course 
down the river, they were saluted by 
the discharge of several more pieccs of 
artillery, and at half past three they 
drank the health of all their friends 
at Hackney. About this time Mr. 
Sadler perceiving that the balloon 
was approaching the sea, felt it pru- 
dent to -look out fora spot on which 
to effect a landing. They then de- 
scended till the ships in the river, 
from Woolwich to the Nore, became 
perfectly distinguishable. 

On crossing the river at St. Cle- 
ment's reach, the balloon descended 
so low, that the travellers distinctly 
beard persons conversing in the 
Gravesend boats, which were passing 
duwn the river, some of whom cried 
out, ‘“‘ Where are you going.” Mr. 
Paget threw out a loaf which fell to 
leeward of one of. the boats; the peo- 
ple on board, however, saw the action, 
and answered jt by three cheers. At 
ten minutes before four Tilbury Fort 
came in sight, and they had a perfect 
view of the town of Gravesend. Mr. 
Sadler observing that the country 
round was very flat, remarked to his 
fellow voyager, that it would be desir- 
able to land on that side. of the river; 
and measures were taken to accom- 
plish that object. On their nearer 


appruach to the earth they saw several 
reapers at work in a wheat-field, and 
hailed them for assistance ; ap imme- 


Deaths wn and near London. 
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diate chace commenced over hedges 
and ditches; the balloon, however, 
for some time took the lead.. A brisk 
yale was now blowing, which rendered 
the descent extremely difficult; the 
grappling-irons were however, thrown 
out and dragged along the ground; in | 
their course they canght the clothes of ~ 
a labourer, and he became so com- 
pletely entangled that he could not 
extricate himself, till his shirt was li- 
terally torn: from his back. During 
thig'time the car frequently touched 
the ground, and rebounded again for 
several yards, By one of these shocks 
Mr. Paget was thrown ont of the car, 
but had sufficient presence of mind to 
catch hold of its rim, which he perse- 
vered in holding till assistance arrived, 
when his companion and hitnself were 
released from their perilous situation, 
and safely landed on ¢erra firma. At 
this time it wanted five minutes to 
four, and the travellers were within 
300 yards of Tilbury Fort, and about 
150 trom the river, the voyage having 
occupied a_space one hour and thir- 
teen minutes. The balloon was soon 
secured, and, being placed in a boat, 
the aeronauts passed over the river to 
Gravesend, where they dined, and im- 
niediately after proceeded in a post- 
chaise and four to town, followed bya 
croud of spectators, which incteased 
to such a degree, that, long before 
their arrival in town, the chaise could 
only proceed ata walking pace.—In 
this manner they proceeded to Hack- 
ney, at which place they arrived at 
ten minutes past nine o'clock, in per- 
fect health and spirits. 

The only extraordinary sensation 
which Captain Paget experienced, 
was an extreme pain in his ear when 
the balloon was at its-greatest height, 
which gradualiy went off as it de- 
scended, and left him perfectly free 
from any inconvenience. 





DEATHS IN AND NEAR LonpDdon, 


At his house in Half-moon-street, 
Piccadilly, the Right Hon. General 
Fox (brother of the late revered Chas, 
James Fox), Governor of Portsmouth, 
and Colonel of the 10th foot, , His 
death was occasioned by a mortifica- 
tion, in consequence of a wound from. 
cutting a corn. 

Suddeuly, at Richmond, the Mar- 
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quis Townshend. He was born April, 
1758, and had but recently succeeded 
te the Marquisate, but had long enjoy- 
ed the honours of the peerage. Some 
family. afflictions of a peculiarly pain- 
ful nature are supposod to have con- 
tributed, to hasten his death. He jis 
succeeded in his titles and estates by 
his son George, Earl of Leicester. 

AtCuckfield,on his way to Brighton, 
for the benefit of his health, aved 63, 
Baron Dimsdale, of Cornhill, banker. 
He was son to the late Baron Dimsdale, 
who went to Russia to inoculate the 
Empress Catliarine with the small- 
pox. 

At Camden Town, aged 88, John 
Mills, Esq. who is said to have been 
the only survivor of the persons who 
were immured in the black hole at 
Calcutta, and who humanely relin- 
quished his station next the window, 
in that fatal dungeon, to Mr. Holwell, 
though with the probable danger of 
immediate death, 

At his residence, near Islington, 
aved 78, Robert Milne, Esq. the cele- 
brated architect, planner, and con- 
striictor of Blackfriars Bridge. 

Athis house in Albemarle-street, 
Sir John Anstruther, Bart, in the 
59th year of his age. Iw ‘the early 
part of his life he was attached to the 

olitics of Mr. Fox, bat, like Mr. 
urke, changed them on the breaking 
out of the French Revolution. 

At Anderton's Coffee-house, in 
Fleet-street, Mr. M. of Manchester, 
put an end to his existence, by a pis- 
tol. Itis stated that he had come up 
to. London in consequence of cam- 
‘mercial embarrassments—had effected 
an advantageous arrangement with his 
creditors, and was driven to the com- 
mission of suicide by a refosal in the 
city to ratify the arrangement. Mr. 
M. has left a wife, but happily no 
children. 

At his house, the Coach and Horses, 
Frith-street, Sobo,, in the Sist year,of 
his age, after a lingering illness of 
two years; which had reduced him to 
aviere skeleton, James Belcher, the 
once celebrated atid formidable cham- 

jorof England. He was a-descen- 
da: ¢ of the ceic brated Slack, of Nor- 
wich, whom he far excelled in all the 
yequirites of boxing; witly the excep- 
tion of strength 

At his apartments; in Islington, 


[Avcusy 
Richard Choyee Sawdett. ‘Tn early 
vouth his talents were devoted tothe. 
defence of his country, in whieh 
nouratle -profession he obtained the 
rank of lieutenant before he reached 
the age of 21. At this time he: took 
possession of the property, amounting 
to about 60002. bequeathed him by his 
father, the founder of the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Amsterdam. Aw uns 
fortunate carelessness of character; 
perhaps increased by his naval habits; 
rompted him to dissipate in the pur. 
ieus of Pall-mall, what would have 
rendered hini independent. Phis ig 
the gentleman avho ascended’ from 
Ranelagh, some few vears back; ii 
company with the celebrated’ aero 
naut Garnerin; and who afterwards 
accompanied him to Paris, where 
they tegether performed a second 
flight. Returning to England~he 
found himself obliged to exert hista- 
lents; being totally deserted by his 
relations, for support; and the stage 
suiting the volatility of his disposi- 
tion, was with avidity adopted, under 
the frigned name of Stapleton;* his 
success in province al theatres was even 
beyond his expectations; but since 
his debut in London, having incessant. 
ly laboured under the miseries of a 
evouring consumption and ‘ heetic’s 
fiery pangs,” no just discrimination of 
his abilities has been made—he oft 
has too severely felt the lash of criti- 
cisin ;—but now, alas, he is gone 
aged $1.—Esteemed when living, and 
now lamented by all who knew him. 
At his house on Camberwell Green, 
aged 78, the Rev. Richard Dodd,M.A, 
Mr. D. had been confined to his bed- 
chamber for five years. His complaint 
was a general debility of system, and 
ioss of appetite. He was aware of 
the decay under which he was lan- 
guisbing, and his resignation ‘to the 
divine will was such as becomes 4 
teacher of that duty to others. He 
died, composed and peaceful, having 
his hope in another life. Affterte 
loss of one of the best of wives it 1802, 
Mr. D: retired wholly fromthe world, 
and bad no enjoyment but in the com- 
pany and attentions of his farnily. 
Those attentions were eminently bis 
due; for never was a parent ‘more 
affectionately anxious for thie weltare 
of his children, or more studious to 
make them happy, by teaching them 
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to be virtuous and useful. The me 

jancholy end his brother, Dr. William 
Dodd, which at the time was a blow 
that almost overpowered him, more 
and more affected his spirits as he ad- 
yanced in years and declined in 
streigth, and was probably, in part, 
the cause of his seclusion from socie- 
tyat the latter period of his life. Mr. 
D. possessed a very powerful under- 
standing, and was distinguiehed. by 
great manliness. and sincerity of cha- 
racter. He was a judicious and faith- 
ful adviser, a frank and steady friend. 
His heart was alive to all the tenderest 
feelings, aud always ready to afford 
the truest evidences of kindness and 
kenevolence. He was a native of 
Bourn in Lincolnshire, of which place 
his father was for many years vicar. 
He was educated at Liocoln college, 
Oxford, and took orders at the usual 
age. Soon after he entered upon the 
sacred function, he settled upon the 
curacy of Camberwell, and gave so 
much satisfaction to the inhabitants, 
that he was unanimously chosen after- 
noon lecturer at that church, on the 
first vacancy. In 1771, Fe was pre- 
sented to the living of Cowley in 
Middlesex; and it ought to be men- 
tioned to-his credit, that, finding him- 
self incapable of piving any attention 
to the duties of his parish, be volun- 
tarily resigued this preferment, up- 
wards of four years before his death. 
He published, in 1766, a Translation 
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of Formey's Ecclesiastical History, in 
2 vols, 8vo. aml was author of a Ser- 
mou on the Importance of a Religious 
Edueation, preached in the year 1784, 
at Richmond in Surrey, where he ther 
resided, and had young persons under 
his care, 


At his house, Piccadilly, William 


E€avendish; Duke of Devonshire, Mar- 
quis of Hartington, Ear! of Devon- 
shire, Baron Cavendish, of Hardwicke, 
Knight of the Garter, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Derbyshire, LL.D. His 
Grace, in 1774, married Lady Geors 
giana Spencer, sister to Earl Spencer, 
and who died in 1996, leaving two 
daughters and a son, Viscountess More 
aie Lady G. L. Gower, and Wil- 
i 


am, Marquis of Hartington, now 


Duke of Devonshire, who has lately 
attained his twenty-first year. The 


late duke married some time since 
Lady Elizabeth Foster, relict of Jolin 


Thomas Foster, Esq. of the county of 


Louth, Ireland, and daughter to the 
late Earl of Bristol. In private life 
no man was more beloved by his 
friends, family, and domestics. He 
was liberal, as his means were ample, 
and a-steady patron of the polite arts. 
In public life he has heen always a 


proud support to the Whig interest. 


His. death will be long regretted by 


the Prince Regent, the warmest friend: 
ship having subsisted between them 


for years. His Grace was in bis 63d 


year, having been born Dec. 1748. 


= 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CORNWALL. 

HE customs which, ome years 
ago, brutalized the miners of 
Cornwall, and kept them in a state 
little better than that of savages, are 
now ina great measure exploded; the 
desperate wrestling matches for prizes, 
that frequently terminated in death or 
mutilation; the inhuman cock-fights, 
whieh robbed the miners of what little 
feeling they possessed, and often left 
them plunged in debt and ruin; the 


pitched bittles which were fought be- 
tween the workuen of different mines 
or different parishes, and .constanthy 
ended in blood; and the riototis 
tevellings held on particular days, 
when the gains of labour were alwavs 


dissipated in the most brutalbdebuuch 


ery, are now of very rare occurrence, 
and will probably, in the course of a 
few years, be only remembered in tra- 
dition, the spots where these scenes of 
disorder were held being now inclosed, 
and a great part of them covered with 
habitations of the miners. The Wes- 
leian Methodists have penetrated into 
the wilds of the mines, and, unap- 
palled by danger er difficulty, care- 
less of abuse or derision, and poflexi- 
ble in the good work they had under. 
taken, they have perseveringly tanght, 
gradually reclaimed, and at length. al- 
most completely reformed a large body 
of meu, who, without their exertions, 
would probably have still been im- 
mersed iu the -grossust moral turpi- 


tude. 
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KENT. 

At the late Kent assizes, March 92, 
the King v. Burton and others.—This 
was an indictment charging the defen- 
dants with having, in conjunction 
with others, on the 28d of December 
last, in the town of Wve, in Kent, 
disturbed a congregation of the people 
called Methodists, in the connection 
of the late Rev. Mr. Wesley, by as- 
sailing them in a most violent and 
riotous manner with stones, bricks, 
&c. thereby potting them in fear and 
endangering their lives, 

Mr. Garrow rose to address the jury 
(on the part of the prosecution) but 
was prevented by the Lord Chief 
Baron (Macdonald), who observed, 
that it was really astonishing how any 
man who tead the New ‘Testament 
should ever conceive that Christianity 
could be propagated by persecution, 
and that it was uot so propagated in 
ancient times. That it was disgrace- 
ful in any country for people to be 
persecuted for difference of opinion 
in religious matters, but more parti- 
culariy so in this country, where every 
man is allowed to think and choose 
for himself. He dreaded the bringing 
of such instances as this into discus- 
sion in a public court, as they often 
reflected on the conduct of the magis- 
trates, in not duly repressing the spirit 
of intolerance which occasions such 
disasters. He repeatedly said, that 
nothing had a more direct. tendency 
to pull down the established church 
than an. attempt to support it by per- 
secution. As we could not all think 
alike, it became our duty mutually to 
bear and forbear with each other. We 
all conceive our different sentiments 
to be founded in the New Testament, 
and if we be in error, persecution is 
not the way to correct it.—In reference 
to the present case, his lordship ex- 

ressed a strong desire that it might 
Pe settled without going to the jury, 
and hoped that if the defendants (who 
were present) asked pardon for their 
offence, and engaged to behave well 
iu future, the matter would be termi- 
nated without further trouble. 

Mr. Garrow replied, that it was al- 
ways a pleasure for him to coincide 
with his lordship’s opinion, but espe- 
cially in this case, as he was sure he 
had also the concurrence of bis clients. 
Punishment was not the object sought 
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by the prosecutors—they only wanted 
to worship God in peace. For hig 
part, if he lived at Wye, he should cer. 
tainly attend the established church, 
in which he had heen educated, and 
the doctrines of which were most cop, 
genial to his own ideas—but . what 
then? he would not go and knock ont 
the brains of the Methodists because 
they attended their own o.eeting, ag 
he should not like for the methodists 
or Reman cathclics, or any body else, 
to knock his brains out because he 
went tochurch, He could not expect 
them to square their consciences ac. 
cording to bis views, any more thay 
they could expect he should square 
his» conscience. according to theirs, 
However, as his clients only wanted 
peace, he had already on their behalf 
engaged, that if the defendants plead- 
ed guilty, they should not. be brought 
to the King’s Bench for judgment, 
but he was willing to settle the matter 
in any other way that his lordship 
should suggest.—Mr. Garrow then ad- 
dressed the prisoners, and observed, 
that they must not think this a tri- 
umph, as though they were acquitted, 
it must go out and be known that this 
people can worship God undisturbed. 
The defendants were to know, that the 
prosecutor, Mr. Robarts, would again 
go to Wye, and the very next Sunday 
he would be there to officiate in his 
own place, which be must do without 
interruption. 

In this his lordship fully agreed, and 
addressing himself to the defendants, 
assured them they bad no cause for 
triumph, and that they ought to con- 
sider theniselves as treated with great 
lenity that they were not capitally ia- 
dicted for feluny. 

Their counsel (Mr. Serjeant Best 
and Mr. Marryatt) perfectly acqui- 
esced in his lordship’s and Mr, Gar- 
row’s observations, and explicitly said, 
the defendants were extremely sorry 
for what they had done, and that it 
would never happen again, and. that 
the lenity of the prosecutor should he 
considered as an indulgence granted 
tothem. Mr. Serjeant Best also said, 
he was anxious for a most respectable 
magistrate to say, that this affair, 
which he had been very desirous to 
prevent, had given him great concei®. 

His lordship then, with much, bu- 
mane feeling, expressed his satisfag- 
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tion, and directed that the defendants 
should enter into recognizances of 50d. 
ach for their good behaviour for five 


years. 
NORFOLK. 

On Wednesday, May Ist, upon the 
close of the first day's poll for the elec- 
tionof mayor, St. Peter's bells being 
mised, preparatory to the ringing a 
few peals, as is the general custom 
upon that occasion, and it being at 
Dtiaies found necessary for some 
person to go up amongst them, in 
order to turn the clappers of the three 
laigest ‘before the company pull off, 
it was; undertaken by James Vines, 
who has been a ringer upwards of 52 
years, and who is now ‘in the 78th 
year of his age. After having delibe- 
rately placed the clapper of the tenor 
inits right position, which bell-(as‘is 
sometimes the case) happened not ‘to 
be at'stay, and this circumstance not 
being perceived by him, and uncon- 
scious of his danger, he turned about 
ashe stood upon the frame to perform 
the same office to the eleventh: the 
tenor beginning to move (at first by 
slow ant imperceptible degrees) by 
this additional weight being laid 


against her opposite side, (she being 


inastate of equilibrium before) and 
the preponderancy every moment be- 
coming greater, she at length came 
down with such a tremendous hum, 
that he, in the awful moment of dan- 
ger, threw himself against the wheel 
of her more pacific neighbour; but 
netwithstanding this exertion, the pe- 
tiphery of her mouth caught the back 
part of his legs, but so slight was the 
scratch as to produce no serious in- 
jury: had he stood two inches nearer 
her orbit, either his legs must have 
been severed from his body, or himself 
precipitated into the birth of the bell ; 
m which latter case: he must have 
been crushed to a mummy, with 
scarcely the vestize of a human form 
remaiving. Had the eleventh given 
way in a similar manner, as he clung 
to her wheel for safety, his final doom 
would have been sealed; nothing 
could have saved him from inevitable 
destruction. Those below catching 
hold of the rope, the bellowing terava- 
gant was soon called to order: ‘the 
poor fellow descended froin the belfry, 
pale as the ghost of Banquo; but soon 
ater yoined in the ‘ merry toned’ peal, 
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aml a cheerful glass with his chmpa- 
nions at night obliterated the dangers 
of the day. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


The town of Nottingham, lately so 
happy and flourishing, is every day 
sinking deeper into misery and de- 
spair, Its numerous: lace Ca are 
rusting for want of employment. Many 
of its late opulent. and respectable 
tradesmen are verging to distress, or 
are already in ‘the gulpb of misfor- 
tune; and hundreds of its mechanics, 
and operative manufacturers, whose 
genius and execution did so much 
honour to the kingdom, may now be 
seen. clad in rags, working on the 
highway, or other public works; and 
their wives, presenting the picture of 
famine, standing in crowds around 
the workhouse doors; while many 
others are fled. and have left their fa- 
milies ‘wholly to. the parish, being 
unable to bear the sight of so much 
inisery, where happiness was wont to 
reside. 


Died.) On the 17th inst. at Remp- 
stone, after a few days illness, the Rev. 
Edward Pearson, D.D. rector of that 
parish, master of Sidney College, and 
Christian Advocate in the university 
of Cambridge ; who, to a various and 
extensive erudition, and the most ex- 
alted Christian virtues, united an en- 
gaging simplicity of manners, and in- 
comparable benignity of spirit, which 
entirely won the esteem and.affection 
of all who had the happiness to know 
him. In every relation of life, whe- 
ther public or private, he discharged 
all its duties with the most scrupulous 
fidelity, sound judgment, and indefa- 
tigable zeal; and by combining what- 
ever is amiable and attractive, with 
whatever is estimable and revered, in 
human character and conduct, ap- 
proached as nearly, perhaps, to the 
idea of a perfectly wise and good man, 
as the infirmity of nature will peraut. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Witchcraft. . 


At the Somerset assizes, Aug. 79, 
the King v. Betty Tuwnsend.—| he pri- 
soner, an old woran, aged 77, has for 
a number of ‘years been cousidered by 
many, who indulve in superstitious 
opinion, as a wetch. Her appedrance, 
to such peisons, would certauily samc- 
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tion their suspicions, as never was 
witchcraft more fully personified. Her 
levee had a daily, nay hourly attend- 
ance, by those who chose to pay fora 
peep into the pages of futurity ; but, 
in the examination of those pages, she 
unfortunately passed over that which 
contained her own destiny. The pro- 
secutor, Jacob Poole, is a poor labour- 
ing man, residing in a hamlet of 
Taunton, Poole was in the habit of 
sending his daughter, aged about 12 
years, with apples so the market.— 
About the 24th of January she met 
with the prisuner, who stopped her, 
and asked to see what the child bad in 
her basket, which having examined, 
the prisoner said to her, * Hast got any 
money?” The child said shehad none. 
*Then get some for me,’ said the old 
hag, * and bring it to me at the Castle 
door’ (a tavern in Taunton) ‘or I will 
kill thee.” The girl, frightened to an 
extreme at such a threat from the 
witch, as she believed her to be, pro- 
cured two shillings, and carried to 
her; and, upon giving her the money, 
the prisoner said, ‘Tis agood turn thee 
hast got it, for else | would have made 
thee die by enches. The like circum- 
stance took place, with no material 
variation, seven times in the course of 
five months. At length a discovery 
took place. Poole (the father) went 
to the shop of Mr. Bruford, a druggist, 
in. Tauaton, to pay a little bill which 
he owed for medicine, and on obsery- 
ing seven different charges for * mo- 
ney lent,’ he inquired to whom, and 
found that this money had at various 
times been lent to the girl, who had 
gone in her father’s name, and bor- 
rowed the money for the purpose (as 
she said) of going to market, and car- 
ried it to the prisoner, the witch, as a 
peace-offering. Poole's wife, and a 
woman, named Johason, went with 
the girl to the prisoner's, and interro- 
tated her. She admitted her know- 
ledge of the girl; but, on being ac- 
cused of her conduct, the prisoner 
swore and raved in the most violent 
manner, and vowed that, if they dared 
to accuse her of it, she wouldmakethem 
* die by-inches.” One cannot have a 
stronger proof of the impression made 
on the mind of the girl’s mother, and 
her thor ugh comprehension of the 
meaning of this threat, thav the pru- 
dent siep she adopted tw destroy Uic 
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charm. ‘No, (said Mrs. Poole) that 
thee shalt not—Ill hinder that, and 
taking a piu from her, clothes, she 
scratched the witch from her elbow to 
h:r wrist, in three places, to draw yp 
blood=—I'his is considered to be a /pro- 
cess of unfailing efficacy as an antidite 
to wi.cheraft!! The idea of this iy. 
famaus woman's supernatural. power 
bas so haunted the mind of the child 
and disturbed her rest day and night, 
that she is now reduced tosuch a slate 
of bodily debility, as scarcely to be 
able to take anv sustenance —The case 
was satisfactorily proved, and the jury, 
without hesitation, fonnd-the pri 
guilty. The Judge, after largely com. 
menting on the enormity of the of. 
fence, observed that nothing but her 
exteeme old age debarred him from 
pronouncing on her the most severe 
sentence which the taw could inflict, 
She was sentenced to pay 1s. fine, and 
to be imprisoned in the house of eor- 
rection, there to be kept to hard. la- 
bour for six months. 


SUFFOLK. 
The King v. Churchyard and others, 


The criminal information granted 
by the Court of King's Bench against 
the persons engaged in the unprece- 
dented and riotous proceedings outside 
of a meeting-bouse for protestant dis- 
senters, at Wickham-market, in order 
to prevent their religious worship; 
and another prosecution, wnder the 
Toleration Act, for disturbances prac- 
tised in the same meeting, were ex- 
pected te be tried at the late assizes, 
and had excited just and universal 
interest. Public expectation was, how. 
ever, happily disappoiuted; for the 
persons who had been concerned in 
those disgraceful irsegu!arities, being 
convinced of the impropriety of their 
conduct, apprebending the probabi- 
lity of their conviction, notwithstand- 
ing the. delusive promises by which 
they had-been stimulated and encou- 
raged, and anticipating severe pv 
nishment, tendered their apologies to 
the dissenting gentlemen by whom 
they were prosecuted, and offered to 
withdraw their pleas of Not Guilty; 
to acknowledge-their gui!t on the rolls 
of the Coust; to enter into tecogn- 
zanced for their appearance to receiv 
judgment whenever required, and fot 
their intermediate, good behave’) 
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and to present them with 200 guineas, about, admonishing the townsmen "to 
fo be appropriated at their discretion. take care of -their property, as there 
—The prosecutors, with a liberality were strange persons among them, a+ 
worthy the religion they profess, dis- Inding to those who eh et ‘the 
daining to manifest any vindictive dissenters’ meeting. The ower orders 
erseverance; and perceiving that all of the people at this place were taught 
the legitimate objects of their inter- to put a very peculiar constructien 
ference would be thereby obtained, upon the Toleration Act. They -were 
received the proposal with prompti- told that they might makeany sort 6f 
tide, and granted the request. The noise they pleased, ‘to obstruct ‘the 
defendants having therefore confessed proceedings of a congregation ‘in any 
their guilt, entered into recognizances, way offensive to them, provided they 
and paid the penalty; no further pro- kept on the outside of the chapél: 
ceedings will be adopted, unless inter- this sentiment did prevail in the coun- 
ruptions of the devotions of the dis- ty, Acting upon ‘this construction, 
senters should be renewed. Wealso the people assembled in ‘thousands 
understand that the prosecutors, on around the mecting, and made so 
the recommendation of the new Soci- much noise by means of shouting and 
ety for the Protection of Religious hooting, aided by an Indian gong,a’ 
Liberty, intend to present the fine drum, and other. musical instruments,’ 
they have received to two or more equally harmonious and noisy, thatit 
poblic charities in Suffolk, or the ad- was impossible for the congregation to 
joiniug county, as an additional de- hear what ‘fell from their ~clergyman. 
monstration that they have been to- At other times they would mock ‘the 
tally uninfluenced by any‘mercenary pastor, and pretend to adore ‘their 
or party motives; and to prove to Creator in a most ridiculous manner; 
those most hostile to their principles, then a fellow, elevated upon a wag- 
that they have acted with that nation- gon, dressed in’ a black frock -avd 
ally characteristic magnanimity which. cocked hat, would assume to imitate 
would resist aggression with energetic a clergyman, and would afterwards 
firmness, but would disdain to offer proceed to distribute among the crowd 
molestation to any prostrate foe. small portions of bread. ‘The motive 
The following are the circumstances of all these proceedings was to create 
which gave rise to these proceedings. confusion. ‘When the minister left 
A dissenting minister(Mr.Thomp- the meeting, this crowd, which never 
son) residing atW ickham-market, near consisted of less than a thousand peo-' 
Ipswich, obtained a license.in the re- ple, would follow him, hooting and:so 
ular. way, for a place of public-wor- acting, jostling him and otherwise in-' 
ship. Having obtained such license, sulting him, that ‘his life »was often 
it was advertised that the meeting endangered. Nor did these crowds 
would be opened on the @d of Sep- confine themselves to hooting ana 
tember last. On that dav it was hissing, for they afterwards became 
opened, and public worship continued so daring, that fire-works wefe thrown 
tobe performed in this newly opened iuto the meeting; ahd when the ani- 
chapel ti!l the 2d of December, when _nister Jeft it, he-was pelted by the mob 
the congregation was finally driven with rotten eggs, &c. and a gallows 
out, and the house pulled down!— was carried before him! ‘Fellows in 
The first opening of the chapel was masks, and with most grotesque dresses 
marked by most outrageous proceed-. on, would go'tli¢ chapel, and exclaim 
4ngs, from a crowd who had assembled with loud voices, ““We come hereto 
for the purpose of obstructing the hear the word of Gud;and by Gad 
worship; and those crowds invariably we Will hear the word of God!” fa 





































continued to assemble for this okjéct 
till the 2d of December. ‘The persotis 
who had been conspicuous in this in- 
tolerant proceeding were not mén in 
Ligh situations of life, they were 


addition to exclamations~—of this na- 
ture, they pelted the congregation anil 
broke the svindows. ‘At’ one time 
these fetlgws, with their amasks and 
grotesque dresses, brought tothe cha- 


backed by persons whose rabk and* pel a scooped turnip filled with he- 


education ought to have taught them 


better. The town crier was sent 
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man exereinents, which was ‘thrown 
at the clergyanan, and De was theseby 
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besmeared over with this filth, as was poor and destitute; there never lived 
the greater part of the congregation. a more indulgent father, or a more 
At another time a basket of stinking tender husband; he resided in the 
sprats was brought into the passage house in which he was born through 
leading to the chapel, and the, con- life, and few village swains have 
tents were thrown among the persons evinced such strength of mind. Whey 
then assembled. The general excla- he produced his anthems, some of the 
rhation in justification of this outrage- first men in the musical world express. 
ous conduct was, that they would have ed their astonishment, that a man, 
no Pograms among them, a name they without any musical education, (as 
gave to these dissenters. To prove they termed it), and unacquainted 
that persons. of rank and consequence with key'd music, should have ac. 
approved and promoted this conduct, quired so much knowledge of the s¢j- 
houses were opened for the accommo- ence; they kindly rectified the bass 
dation of those who would Aunt down for him, and by the handsome fist of 
the Pograms; and in order that the subscribers, his family received ver 
Pogram hunters might not be in want great relief. But his favourite pursuit 
of spirits, they were stimulated to ex- was mechanism; all his leisure hours 
ertion by having wine furnished them fora number of years he spent in va- 
geatis, and they were informed that rious schemes; and he has now a nio- 
money would not be withheld, if it del of .a pump, nearly complete, of 
should be required. One gentleman which he lately walked up to London 
(a parochial officer) observed at a pub- to exhibit the plan, where he met with 
lic meeting, that he would not mind very great encouragement, and Mr. 
giving 1002 for the purpose of aiding Boyce advanced him a sum of money 
those who opposed the Pograms; mo- on the strength of it: but death has 
ney should not be wanted. The man stopped him, and whether he would 
who occupied the cottage, the two ever have succeeded as a machinist, 
lower rooms of which were converted or not, he certainly possessed unusual 
into a chapel, was told, that if he did mental powers, considered as an un- 
not prevent the meeting of the d——d educated obscure cottager. 
Pograms, he would have a press-gang SURREY. 
sent after him. At another time he . . 
was told that he would be shot if he — At the late Kingston assizes, on the 
did not submit; for murder would i4th inst. the following action’ was 
ensue if the Pegrams were not put tried:— : 
down.—The congregation was an in- Keen, qui tam, v. Dormay. 
fant one, and the first dissenters This was an information under 3 
meeting that had assembled in that statute of Queen Elizabeth; first, for 
place; but the continuance of the exercising the trade of a miller, not 
meeting had been so prevented as having served an apprenticeship; and 
aboye described. Application had ‘secondly, for setting to work one 
been made to the grand jury of the James Topliff, as a journeyman, he 
county, hut without success, which not having served as an apprentice. 
accounted for the motioninthe Court Ip this case it appeared, that Mr. 
of King’s Bench. Dormay, who had followed the busi- 
Died.] On the 27th ult. in the 50th siness of a barge-master during the 
year of his age, Isaac William Bloom- whole of his life, had, about two years 
field, of Honington, who, without any since, taken a mill at Wandsworth. It 
previous indisposition, dropped the turned out, however, from the exaimi- 
saw from his hand as he was at work, natign of his late foreman, that as he 
and instantly expired! The above had not been bred a miller, and did 
person was brother to Robert Bloom- not understand the business, he never 
field, the Suffolk poet, the author of interfered with his foreman in the ma- 
The Farmer's Boy, and has left a wife nagement of the will, except in his 
and nine children, two of the eldest approbation of the persons for whom 
are placed out in service, the other corn was to be ground, and that, in 
seven are very young, one an infant. fact, the mill was entirely conducted 
The deceased was through life ajour- by¥ the foreman, who was an experl- 
neyman bricklayer; the family are efced miller. It also turned out that 
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ae the name of the lad who had been 
lived employed was James Thomas Topliff, 
More and not James only; in addition to 
the which he had gone to the mill upon 
ugh liking, and had since been regularly 
have hound apprentice to the present fore- 
hen man of the mill, who was alsu a regu- 
“the lar bred miller. 
beg Lord Ellenborough was of opinion, 
cM that the charge of setting James Top- 
a ifat work must fail, as that was not 
ace the name of the lad; and that with 
sti. regard to the other charge, it had not 
ase appeared in evidence that the defen- 
f dant had used the manual occupation 
of amiller, (those being the words of 
at the statute), and that he was not within 
¥e the letter of the act. His Lordship 
‘4. alluded to the laws of the valuable 
i mills at Wakefield, Leeds, and Settle, 
of and various others in the Duchy of 
6 Lancaster, the property of several 
th persons of the first families in the 
rr kingdom, but who would be subject 
‘y to informations, or would be required 
2 to serve regular apprenticeships as 
id millers, if this defendant could be 
t considered as within the meaning of 
il the act. 


averdict for the defendant. 
SUSSEX. 





by the overthrow of the state. 


The Jury, which was special, found 


The Bishop of Chichester, in his late 
5 visitation, held at St. Michael’s church, 
Lewes, delivered a charge to the cler- 
gy, inwhich he regretted that no be- 
neficial change, either in the political 
or religious world, had been felt since 
he had last the honour of addressing 
his brethren.—Some attention had 
been paid by the legislature to the 
cause of religion and the establish- 
ment, by sums of money voted to the 
poorer clergy; but the cldamorous spirit 
of the Irish Catholics, and the rapid 
increase of dissenters and sectarists 
within the last few years, made him 
fear, that, before long, the religion of 
the church of England would no more 
be the religion of the majority of the 
nation. He concluded by exhorting 
the clergy, by their precepts and their 
practice, to vindicate their character 
from all misrepresentation, and pre- 
serve, as much as their efforts could 
effect, an establishment, whose over- 
throw would probably be accompanied 
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On the 14th July, Thomas Standen, 
of Salehurst, near Silver Hill barracks, 
finished the arduous task, which, for 
a mere trifling wager, he had under- 
taken, of walking 1100 miles in so 
many successive hours, going one 
mile only in each hour. This man is 
nearly 60 years of age, and his per- 
formance certainly considerably out- 
does that which Captain Barclay per- 
formed at Newmarket. 

YORKSHIRE, 

Inelosing.— Skiddaw is already un- 
der cultivation; and its adjunct, Lat- 
terig, is undergoing the operation of 
paring and burging,—probably for the 
first time since the creation. A road 
is also forming from its base to its 
summit. A circuitous one it must be; 
but there is no doubt of its being ren- 
dered, if not convenient, at least com- 
petent to the purposes of agriculture— 
the great object of inclosure. Sach 
improvements, which a few years back 
would have appeared the suggestions 
of an ‘idle fancy,’ (never to be recall- 
ed) will, at no great distance of time 
exhibit the /ofty mountain, and its vi- 
cinity, in a shape more attractive to 
the astonishment of strangers than it 
has hitherto been, excited by its un- 
rivalled majesty and beauty—the lat- 
ter of which cannot f.il of being aug- 
mented ina degree not easily to be 
imagined. 

WALES. 


A great part of the counties of An- 
glesey, Caernarvon, Meirionydd, and 
Montgomery, is disgraced with a spe- 
cies of cottages, which ‘are truly the 
habitations of wretchedness. One 
smoky hearth—for it should not be 
styled a kitchen; and one damp litter, 
cell—for it cannot be called a bed- 
room—are' frequently all the space 
allotted to a labourer, his_ wife, and 
four or five children. The Conse- 
quences are obvious: filth, disease, 
and frequently premature death: and 
they would be more obvious, had not 
these evils an almost unsubduable vi- 
gour of constitution to encounter, 
Three-fourths of the victims of the 
putrid fever perish in the mephitic air 
of these dwellings. However, in some 
parts, especially. near lime-works, 
nines, collieries, &c. the example of 
one neat cottager is followed by others. 
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Here, their dwellings are frequently 
white washed; their children are in- 
dirstrious in collecting road manure, 
which is preserved within circles of 
Yoose stones, for the use of their gar- 
dens. These minutiz, though trifling, 
are worthy of record, as they are de- 
striptive of their general character. 

Three sets of cottages may here be 
described, as a striking contrast to 
those of the first description.—In the 
vale of Clwyd are’several neat brick- 
Built cottages. Some of them the 
property of Mr. Wilding of Llan- 
rhaiadr,.and others of Mr. Edwards 
of Cerrig Ilwydion. The latter, some 
years back, erected thirteen cottages, 
alf within a mile of his residence. 
They have upper: stories for bed- 
yooms; and a skilling at each end, 
one for a cow-house, the other for a 
milk-room.. They are slated, white- 
washed, and many of them ornamented 
with sham windows and balustrades. 
Ohe cottage bas six acres of land an- 
rexed toit; which maintains two cows, 
# calf, and a pig; besides some in 
tillage ;. rent gl. 5s. A’ second with 
foar acres, maintaining two cows and 
# poney; rent sl. These were rents 
im 1799, A third. with two acres, 
Keeping one cow and one poney. 

this information was procured from 
one of the cottagers, who, in the dusk 
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of the evening, having retired from 
his labour, was literally sitting under 
his vine; for the wall Was covered 
with grapes. A smile of complacency 
sat upon his countenance; and the 
heart of the writer of this report also, 
being, as it were in unison with his, 
felt an agreeable sympathetic sensa- 
tion; ofall the ckeellondes which this 
vale, the Cambrian Paradise, can boast 
of, the comfort and contentment which 
these cottagers appeared to enjoy, 
gave him the greatest delight, 

The late Arthur Blayney, Esq. of 
Gregynog in Montgomeryshire, a 
character to be mentioned with dis- 


tinguished praise, finding that in- © 


dustrious labourers were scarce, be- 
cause they were yearly migrating into 
towns, and other places more attractive 
than the country which denied them 
evén the farming of an acre of land; 
resolved to render them more attached 
to his neighbourhood, by building for 
them, not only convenient but elegant 
houses and offices, and annexing land 
to each sufficient for the keeping of a 
cow, some two, and some even more, 
at very easy rents. He thereby suc- 
ceeded. in his wishes; had a set of 
constant labourers, firmly riveted to 
the service of their. patron, and de- 
voted to the common cause of the 
King and country. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF BANKRUPTCIES. 


Juty 24, to AuGusT 24, 1811, inclusive. 
[Extracted fronv the London Gazette.]|—Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


BR ABAMS E. Bedtord, silversmith, 
-&e (Harris, Castle-street), Arrowsmith 
W.. Stoke, Staffordshire, and Arrowsmith 
Ji. Pennington, Lancashire, common- 
trewers, (Windle, Jobn-street, Bedford- 
rovz). Archer J. Chesham, baker, (Ste- 
vers;Sion College-gardens). Anderson W. 
€harch-street, Bethnal-green, dealer and 
efapman, (Hughes, Christchureh-passage, 
Néweate-street). Alston G.. Plymouth, 
Builder, (Williams & Co. Prince’s-s.ree’, 
Bedford-row). 

Bradly J. Mitford, Wilts, timber-mer- 
ehant,. (Lowten, Temple). Budd J, and 
dames T, Snow’s-fields, Bermondsey, coal- 
dealers, (Webb, St, Thomas-street) But- 
gher W. Sutton, Nottingham, mercer, 
(Ross & Co, New Boswell-court) Bilby 
W* Hart-street, Bloomsbury ,builder, (Lee, 
Phree-Crown-court, Southwark). Bishop 
8: Bow, jeweller, (Bennett,, New-Inn- 
taildings) .. Birtler B. Painswick, clotitier, 


(Whitcombe & Co. Serjeant’s-Inn), Bell 
C. F. and R. F. Oxford-street, linen- 
drapers,. (Nind, Throgmorton-street), 
Barns F. Shepton-Mallett, baker, (King, 
Bedford-row). Baglehole C. and Red- 
grave J, Mark-lane, merchants, (Bryant 
Copthall-court). Beck T.and P. Salford, 
tommon-brewers, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). 
Bryan T. senior, Bampton, shop-keeper, 
(Sherwin, Great James-street). Battye C. 
and Piigrim T. Lawrence Pountney-hill, 
brokers, (Crowder & Co. Frederick-place), 
Burbidge J. and Potter R. St. Thomas 
Apostle, warehousemen, (Brown, Crosby- 
square), Bishop E. Bristol, tape-manu- 
faciurer, (dames, Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Brett T. Puddle-dock,sugar-refiner, ( Dal. 


ston, Took’s-court).. Barns T. and Sifton: 
T. Blackrod, Lancaster, calico-printers,, 


(Meddowcroft, Gray’s-Inn). Byrn J, 
Broad-street; insurance-broker, (Bleasdale: 
é Co. Hatton-conrt).. Bolt:d.. Portsea, 
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éen-grocer, (Shelton, Sessions-house). 
Barnett T. Wheedon Beck, butcher, (Kin- 
derley & Co. Gray’s-Inn). Barber T. 
Ratheaston, dealer, (Highmoor & Co. 
Bush-lane). . did 

Crowne G. Bilston, linen-draper, (Swain 
&Co.Old Jewry). Clark J. P. Stratford- 
upon-Avon, linen-draper, { Shephard & Co. 
fedford-row). Crawford R. Stangate- 
street, Lambeth, victualler, (Haghes & Co. 
King’s-Bench-Walk). Coles J. Hanway- 
street, jeweller, (Mayhew, Symond’s- Inn.) 
Clarke S. Leicester, salt-merchant, (Bur- 
ley & Co. Lincoh’s-Inn). - Cypson C. 
Hackney-road, dealer and chapjnan, (May- 
hew,Symond’s-Inn). Clegg A. Pailsworth, 
inn-keeper, (Ellis, Chancery -lane). 
MCreery S. Sligo, merchant, (Windle, 
John-street). Carter R. Stephen-green, 
St. Pancras, carpenter, (Benton, Union- 
street). Champion J. Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house, under-writer, (Lowless & Co. St. 
Mildred’s-court). Campbell E. Oswestry, 
Salop, leather-dresser, (Baxters &- Co. 
Furnival’s-Inn). Clarke J. Marchmont- 
street, plumber, (Palmer, Warwick-court). 

Dando J. Langport, Somerset, corn- 
factor, (Wallington, Aldersgate-street). 
Dean A. Old-street-road, covach-maker, 
(Jesse, Furnival’s-Inn). Dufrene C. and 
Penny J. Nottingham, haberdashers, (Kin- 
derley & Co. Gray’s-Inn}. Dingle J. 
Charlestown, Cornwall, merchant, (Wil- 
liams & Co. Prince’s-street, Bedford-row). 
Dunkerly J. Pitt Bank, Oldham, Lan- 
caster, ocotton-manufacturer, (Huxley, 
Temple). Dukes T. Radcliff Highway, 
slopseller, (Walker, Exchequer-office). 

English T. E. Great Marlow, Bucks, 
Shopkeeper, (Ellison & Co. White-Hart- 
court), Every S. Bethnal-green, Middle- 
sex, merchant, (Harrison, Salter’s-Hall- 
court). Eginton W. R. Handsworth, 
Stafford, painter on glass, (Baxters & Co. 
Fornival’s-Inn). 

Fleet J. Mill-street, miller and coal- 
merchant, (Fowler, Clement’s-Inn). Fair- 
maner W. Liss, Hants, victualler, (Wil- 
liams, Cursitor-street). ‘Freeman TT 
Dyer’s-court, warehouseman, (Peacock, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fiels). 

Greenland J. A: Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
haberdasher, (Farren, Church-court, Loth- 
bury). Gwinnett T. Cheltenham, money- 
scriveyer, (James, Gray’s-Inn-sqr.). Glaze 
W. Wolverhampton, Stafford, glass-manu- 
facturer, (Price & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn Old- 
square), Green G.S. Bristol, accountant, 
(Bleasdale- & Co. New-Iun).  Gaitskiil 
J. M. Wapping, mathematical instrument 
maker, (West, Red Lion-street.) Graves 
J.Gloucester-buildings;imsurainee-broker, 
(Farlow, Bouverie-street). Growe G. 
Titebbomne-street,. man-mercer, (Hurst, 

rence-lane). 
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Herbert E. T. and Penfold R. C. West 
Smithfield, blacking-manufacturers, (Syd- 
dall, Aldersgate-street). Hucker T. jun. 
Middlezoy, jobber, (Anstice & Co. King’s- 
Bench-Walks). Hardwick C. Wulver- 
hampton, locksmith, (Smart, Red Lion- 
square). Hay N. George-street, Portman- 
square, baker, (Upstone, Charles-street). 
Homer R. Rawley Regis, Stafford, vic- 
tualler, (Williams, Quality-court). Hitchin 
A. Wybunbury, Chester, cheese-factor, 
(Bourdillon & Co. Little Friday-street). 
Hockly T. Mincing-lane, merchant, (Pal- 
mer & Co..Copthall-court),. Hayston J. 
Tower Royal, London, dealer and chap- 
man, (Highmoor & Co. Bush-lane). Hay 
J. Waltham Abbey, Essex, baker, (Taylor, 
Waltham Abbey). Hird R. Skipton, 
Yorkshire, shopkeeper, (Heelis, Staple- 
Inn). Hickey J. Worcester, carver and 
gilder, (Collett & Co. Chancery-lane). 
Hodgetts G. Birmingham, button-maker, 
(Egerton, Gray’s-Inn-square). Hepper J. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hosier, (Atkinson 
& Co. Chancery-lane). Howell J. Liver- 
pool, dealer and chapman, (Milne & Co. 
Temple). Hill J. Misson, Lincoln, mason, 
(Clarke & Co. Castle-court). Hearn W. 
Needham-market, Suffolk, fellmonger, 
(Bell & Co. Gray’s-Inn). 

Irlam J. Manchester, innkeeper, (Cooper 
& Co. London). Jackson W. Knottingley, 
York, lime-burner, (Blakelock and Co, 
Temple). Jackson S. and J. Kirsby, 
Lancaster, paper-makers, (Meddowcroft, 
Gray’s-Inn). : 

Kirkpatrick T. Gracechurch-street, 
linen-draper, (Beckett & Co. Broad-str.). 
Koncken C. Bell-lane, sugar-refiner, 
(Clutton, St. Thomas’s-street). Kendall 
R. Old Change, warehouseman, (Dobie & 
Co. Crane-Court). Kay J. Cheetham, 
Lancaster, vutton-manuiacturer, (Kay & 
Co. Manchester). Kemp J. -Burr-street, 
dealer and ehapman, (Highmoor & Ue, 
Bush-lane). King R. Mincing-lane, mer- 
chant, (Weston & Co. Fenchurch-street), 

Leigh J, Liverpool, merchant, (Caoper 
& Co. Seuthampten-buildings). “Lutyens 
J. Lioyd’s Coffee-honse, insurance-broker, 
(Paimer & Co. Cepthall-court). _ Lons- 
dale F. York, linen-draper, (Bell & Co. 
Bow-lane). Land J. Exeter, confectioner, 
(Collett & Co. Chancery-lane).: Ludeman 
G. Fore-strect, Limehouse, baker, (Qual- 
lett, Printers’place, Besmoudsey).  Lioyd 
J. Woolwich, cheesemonger, (Clutton; St. 
Thomas’s-street). . 

Morris W. Bolton, Lancaster, muslin- 
manufacturer, (Meddoweroft, Gray’s-Inn). 
Masters G. Vanxhall, maltster, (Pield & 
Co. Clifford’s-Inn). Marsden’ S. Man- 
chester, drysalter, (Milne & Co. Temple). 
Masher T. Liverpool, timber-merchant, 
(Lowes & Co. Temple). Mathews P. 
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Copthall-court, merchant, (Allan, Fre- 
derick’s-place). Meggitt I. Selby, grocer, 
(Wigiesworth, Gray’s-Inn-squ.). Mather 
P. Manchester, roller and machine-maker, 
(Hurd, Temple), Meeres J. Kingsland- 
road, victualler, (Loxley, Cheapside). 
Mawson J. Bradford, York, tea-dealer, 
(Nettlefold, Norfolk-street). Murray J. 
Nottingham, hosier, (Bleasdale & Co. 
New-Inn). Miles D. Southampton-row, 
fancy trimming-maker, (Saffery, Fen 
office, Temple). M‘Naught R. Man- 
chester, cotton-spinner, (Walker, Man- 
chester). 

Nicholls T. Plymouth, Devonshire, 
merchant, (Lamb, Prince’s-street). Noble 
B. Bedford, tailor, (Jopson, Castle-street). 

Oldfield J. Earlsheaton, Dewsbury, 
York, blanket-maker, (Evans, Hatton- 
garden). 

Peltier J. Duke-street, merchant, 
(Crowder & Co, Frederick’s-place). Pil- 
eher G. Hythe, Kent, spirit-merchant, 
(Barnes, Clifford’s-Inn). 

Read J. Gospel-Oath, Tipton, Stafford, 
iron-master, (Bolton & Co. Elm-court). 
Robinson J. Maiden-lane, coffee-house 
keeper, (Swain & Co. Old Jewry). Rich- 
mond T. G. Church-street, Rotherhithe, 
merchant, (Palmer & Co. Copthall-court). 
Ridley J. Lancaster, merchant, (Blake- 
lock & Co. Elm-court). Robertson S. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Shepherd & Co. 
Gray’s-Inn.) Ridsdale C. Liverpool, boot- 
maker, (Battye, Chancery-lane). Roberts 
T. Strand, silversmith and jeweller, 
(Searle, Fetter-lane). 

Salmon R. Tayistock-str., linen-draper, 
(Robinson, Haif-Moon-street). Steel W. 
Liverpool, glass-seller, (Lowes and Co. 
Temple). Scott J. Belvedere-place, 
wharfinger, (Lys, Took’s-court). Salter T. 
Bagnigge-Wells, victualler,| Pearson & Co. 
Staple-Inn). Scott W. Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house, insurance-broker, (Blunt & Co. 


Fire-Office, Shares, &&c, 
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Old Bethlem).. Stracy W. Fleet-street 
silk-mercer, (Swann, New Basinghall.- 
street). Shaw S. Eawood, Lancaster 
calico-printer, (Swain & Co. Old Jewry), 
Sisley J. Beckley, Sussex, shopkeeper, 
(Reardon & Co. Corbet-court). Seanile. 
bury J. Hythe, Kent, tailor, (North, 
Clement’s-Inny. Shaw S. Brunswick’ 
square, underwriter, (Acheson and Co, 
Great Winchester-street). Stead S, 
cabinet-maker, (Sykes & Co. New-Ina), 
Sanderson M. Yorkshire, corn-factor 
(Evans, Hatton-garden).. Solomon D. 
Sion-square, weaver, (Harris, Castle 
Street). 

Turner C. Milbank-str., colour-maker, 
(Tims, Upper Charlotte-street). Targe J, 
Wrexham, Denbigh, cheese-factor, (Phil- 
pot & Co. Temple). .Temple S, Jarrow, 
Durham, shipbuilder, (Atkinson & Co, 
Chancery-lane). Thornborrow R. jun. 
Kendal, Westmoreland, _ linen-draper, 
(Caton & Co. Aldersgate-street), 


White G. sen. Bingham, Nottingham, 
grocer, (Taylor, Field-court). Watts 
T. and T. Combmartin, Devon, corm- 
dealer, (Price, Lincol1i’s-Inn). Weddell 
J. G.and Lloyd J. Fen-court, corn-factors, 
(Druce, Billiter-square). | Wangh J. 
Lamb's Conduit-street, haberdasher, (Far- 
ren, Church-court).. Webb S.C. Bath, 
Somerset, money-scrivener, (Longdill & 
Co. Gray’s-Iun). Wilson J. Crutched- 
friars, merchant, (Hackett, Old Bethlem). 
White J. and Sloan W. Manchester, mill 
wrights, (Claughton & Co, Warrrington). 
Wilson J. Manchester, grocer, (Black 
stock, Paper-buildings). Whitaker J. 
Sarford, Lancaster,, cotton twist dealer, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). 
Manchester, draper, (Longdill and 6 
Gray’s-Inn). Wright F. B. Liverpool, 
stationer, (Blackstock, Paper-buildings), 
Warren -E. and Smith L. Austin-friars, 
merchants, (Roberts, Ely-place). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


August 22, 18}. 
WATER-WORKS. 


CANALS. 
Grand Junction, 168/. per share. 
Grand Surrey, 95/. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 28/. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 26/. ditto 
DOCKS. 
East India, 125/. per cent. 
London, 119}/. per cent. 
Scrip, 17}/. per cent prem. 
West-India, 152/. per cent. 
Commercial! Road, 130/. ditto 


L. Wotre and 


East London, 112/. per share _ 
Grand Junction, 4/. per share prem. 
South London, 1004. pef share 
West Middlesex, 95/. ditto 
INSURANCE-OFFICES. 


Albion, 537. per share 
Globe, 1162. ditto 
Imperial, 85/. ditto 


€o. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokerty 





Wibberley J." 
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Salt, 205. per bushel, 44d. per lb, {5s.2d.4_ _) 50 and 60 - 126 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


E regret to hear that many pieces of the different kinds of grain have been beaten 

down by the late rains, which, of course, will operate unfavourably upon the 
wantity got in. Some crops have consequently been lodged, and have not been 
Waeiently restored by the succeeding winds and fine weather. The barleys also 
that were affected by the blight, have turned out-unkindly, The turnips have been 
much benefited by the late wet weather, and will produce a good average crop. 
Potatoes are in the same state ; and if peas, &e. in quality, have been a little de- 
jeitive, yet altogether the getting in of the harvest, as far as it has proceeded, has 
turned out beyond expectation. 


Prices of meat at Smithfield market :—Beef, 5s. 0d. to 6s. 0d.; mutton, 5s, Od. to 
630d; veal, 5s. 4d. to 7s, 6d.; pork, 5s. 8d. to 7s. Od.; lamb, 4s. 8d. to 6s. 2d. 


Middlesex, August 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


Bythe Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1 40lbs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended August 17, 1811. 































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye |Barley | Oats Wheat} Rye |Barley) Oats 
s. djs. djs. aj s. d. & dis. dj s.* dis. d. 
Midésx. 1102 1139 9) 36 4) 29 9]\ Essex ........| 97 2142 6137 @31 ©O 
Surrey |105 4) 46 4 40 6) 33 QiKent ........ 94 2146 ©| 34 8127 © 
Hertford) 89 0) 46 6] 36 6] 27 #SiiSussex,..... --| 95, 4 32 0 
Bedford | 85 4/57 8| 33 3) 26 GH Suffolk ...... 89 5/39 oO} 33 10) —— 
Huntin. | 83 1) 32 3] 24 efCambridge ....| 81 5] 36 0] 24 O21 9 
Northa. | 83 0} 44 6] 33 1G] 23 10}/ Norfolk ...... 81 11} 33 3 3|29 @ 
Rutland} #0 6 32 6) 26 OfLincoln ......] 83 11 38 11) 30 Gia) @ 
Léiéest. | 81 6 35 4/25 5 York ........[ 83 1} 50 ©] 31 6/24 1 
Notting.| 87 4) 42 0] 37. 6] 27 6) Durham...... 64 7 28 2 
Derby -} 64 4 39 6| 26 8H Northumberlan.| 79 0} 56 6] 34 5125 9 
Stafford | #8 3 42 7| 29 41i\Cumberland ..| @2 4/48 2) 36 4/30 10 
Salop | 87 5] 60 6 | 35 5} Westmorland ..| 99 9] 48 6] 38 4/26 11 
Herefor.} 91 4) 51 2] 46 10) 32 2j)Lancaster ....| 89 1 31 2 
Wor'st. | 95. 1 46 9} 36 4{/Chester ...... @5 2 33 6 
Warwic.| 93 6 45 9/33 4) Flint ........] 88 1 54 4135 Oo 
Wilts’ | 95 4 39 4) 30 O/Denbigh...... 93 4) ——-| 54 4/85 2 
Berks 106 6| 56 ©} 37 8| 30 OljAnglesea......] 80 © 37 ol23 O 
Oxford | 99 8 36 2} 27 a Carnarvon ....] 32 & 42 0/23 8 
Bucks | 99 4) 38 G| 27 10)|Merioneth ....| 39 6) 64.0] 46 «6/30 © 
Bren | 99 2] 70 4) 50 1| 27 2/Cardigan......| 94 OJ ——|41 ¢] — 
Montgo.| 89 0 34 IPembroke ,...| 77 6 47 7|20 0 
Radnor. } 91 10 38 8| 32 9Carmarthen ..| 99 2|———!] 45 4/20 0 
Glamorgan ,...j101 11 48 (|26 8 
one Gloucester ....} 95 4 37 3} — 
Somerset .......J10! 11 21 4 
Average of England and Wales. \\Monmouth .:.:| 96 10 thon 
Wheat 91s. id.; Rye 4%s. 4d.; Barley'] Devon........ 99 11 42 3/32 7 
398. 4d.; . Qats 24s. 7d.; Beans} Cornwall...... 94 6j———| 45 4/31 | 
463. 9d.; Pease 48s. 7d.; Oatmeal: Dorset........4401 4/—— 41 (36 0 
46s, 8d. jj Hants’........} 97 1]—————|_ 38-4130 11 

















BILL of MORTALITY, from JULY 24, to AUGUST 97, 1811. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. ~ 2and 5 - 139360 and 70 110 
Males 1053 2 2089 Males 790.2 182 5 and 10 ~ 50] 70 amd 80=66 
Females 986 4 Females 720 4 " 10 and 20 - 44] 80 and 90-30 
Whereof have died under two years old 524 20 and 30 - 121 | 90 andioo- @ 

30 and 40 - 156 


40 and 50 - 150 


Bertw 


Peck Loaf, 4s.7d. 48.80. 1s.10d. 5s.1d. 
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